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Riterature. 


THE POUNDING OF PORT HAYTIEN. 
(A Fo'k’sle Ballad by a Bulldog.) 
of ee al game we've heered the fame, in the bull-rings 
o! 


‘ou cut their paws off, they still would keep 
their hol ‘ 


And the British bulldog breed’s the same afloat as ’tis ashore, 
Though the bull-ring ain’t now the thing, and bull-baits is no 
more. : 


The twenty-third of October, at Port Haytien we lay, 
When Caprain Wake says, “ Pipe all hands, the +n Oe for to 


weigh; 

We'll just put out, and cruise about, at the targets try a 
round, 

’"Tain’t Bulldog’s sort to lay in port till on beef-bones 
aground.” 


How though 7 


oats > the bight, we saw a sight set up the Captain’s 
Li craft ¢ Sheet at one as flew id Union Jack. 
“ Fire a blan n to leeward,” says Captain he. 
« What's overhauled under that fee, is Prerhagled byte" . 
Says Captain Wake, “ Blacks will be blacks, you can’t make 
"em true blue: 

Geffrard calls Aisself president, and so does Salnave too. 
Tags may cut each other’s throats, and welcome too,” says 


“But they must respect the British flag ashore or on the 
sea, 


we riled, but drew it mild, for Captain Wake 
They saw the Bulldog had got teeth, apd meant to use ’em 
So we overhauled that British craft, and we convoyed her in ; 
ne us up in heaps, but we didn’t care 
pete PSN, 
Till it came to taking prisoners from beneath our Consul’s 


Then, says Wake, says he, “This must not be—I must take 
down your brag !” 


Then Salnave’s fieet and forts ran up the red to the fore ; 
And trained each gun till dead upon the bows it 


Tom, ten-inch, four thirty-twos—there in Cape Haytien 
No bark, alt bit, docks cleared for Sight, the litte Bulldog 


We warned the town, for we knew our fire would hot and 
harmful be; 


Took aboard some British subjects ss swam under our lee : 
Then up steam for Port Acul, put our 

Lag these thet night, enna Be 
re. 


The Voldrogue and three schooners lay on our starboard bow, 
On our lee, besides Fort Picolet, shore enow ; 


Gage Wabe, ° Fm loth (0. daem & tape ‘8 done no harm | themsel: 
me, 
Lag gues the best thet, guanesy cnn, shat. ced. ahel il make relati 


“And why waste shot? With all we've got we'll have 
A silencing oF Fort Bicolet, and them shore batteries too. 
We've soundings here six fathoms clear, as from my charts I 
We draws fourteen-ten by the stern, and fourteen by the 
“ Stand by the engines, her » head of steam, 
Ringe bari et Se ee 
Sot een cho ctettan heck cagnen Cat 96: Gaara 0 
And then stand by, to lower the boats and save the foating 
crew. 
“ Go half-steam Fort Picolet, give it ’em hot and ho 
And if they give the same they get and I should catch « 
Here's Way, my First Lieutenant, hes his testo win; 
Ha knowe the chart, belll.cen Jon emt, 00 have conned you 
We took shot, grape, and rifle halls half-speed and short 
Our was hulled, our men down, but we gave ‘em 
tack thats ehamene _ = 


day beck to Oape Haytien | —in 


— — 


“ By the mark, six!” the leadsman sung, but, afore another 
; ne eter ot two fathom, and the ship stuck hard 















As far aft as the main we lay in shells and sand, 

For the Voldrogue, varmint, had shifted near the land; 

"Twas xy ln blow out fore-boilers, port guns aft, get 
on the 


engines, lay stream cable out astarn !” but all in vain. 
There we lay for to be peppered—Lord, how the darkies 
For they saw we couldn’t float her, and they thought that we 
was queered. 
“I know a game worth two o’ that,” says Captain Wake, 


Says he 
“ How bulldogs bite, wien they can’t budge, we'll let these 
* niggers see.” 

















im ae on rn. nae of te ee ae ene, 
&> more recent seem upon a % 
For this is also to be considered'as an index of ; 
or what does not run headlong into baseless adventures. No 
doubt the government and “ caution-money” go for something 
in the it. But the ent is always the ex 
ofa free le, and so the main argument continues un- 
beyond the Revolation,, ‘With the more’ presaous subject 
volution, e more su 
of the sciences and erudition, the “Journal des Savants” has 
entered deeply its second century ; while pamee a fall dozen 
tations of it, down to “ Notes and Queries,” 
t have all—except the last 
which = science and savants—died successively 
a death which may be pronounced quite natural. 
The Academies ¥ og a further of the anomaly. 
The Company of Forty, known by eminence as (ie Academy, 
and which was founded over two centuries ago by Oardinal 


90 far from failing or declining, has only ped 
i 












A shell apiece from our Long Tom, and down they went like 


stones, 
The Voldrogue and her consorts, to the claws o’ Davy Jones. 


“Now shut up them land-lubbers, their big guns and their 
And hot and hot we sarved it out, till the night began to fall. 

























We Sow hours’ ammunition left, our crew was spent be- 

side, 

We'd done our beat to her off—no more was to be tried. 

“ Afore I leave the Bulldog. tyeir trophy for to be,” 

Says Captain Wake, “ 1’ll sivk her to the bottom of the sea.” 

The Master and Lieutenants ‘fr their counsel!was called on, 

He argufied it out with ’em, ” with him nem. con. ; 

We'd te left to blow hei Kp, though we’d not enough to 

So the gunner laid his fuses, and we put off in the night. 

We'd not pulled 4 cable’s length, when there came a sudden 
g 

And then a roar, and when next we looked, the deuce a ship 
was there ; - 

And we said, “ God bless the old Bulldog,” and we swallowed 


down our 
ant iy wey of funeral sarvice we guv the old ship three 
eers 







































on 
around it'a cluster of several sisters w collecti 
re Se ee and which at 





vernmental changes, 
ed ese great intellectual 
position on the pinnacle of 
to the conclu- 






Sn bards three cheers for Captain Wake, and while we sail 


e sea, 
May British Bulldogs always tind © as stout as he, 
That's all for biting. wean they bitevand " none for bark and 


And nks less about court-martials than the honour of the 
flag! —Punch. 


SURE FOUNDATION. 


ad oe me ee —- timber— 
‘orge me , scarp stone ;— 
Marble, granite, bond os 
Be the linking deftly , 


AnSGty eet 
Link’ 
Came hty storm at 


Heaved and sunder’d, crash’d and thunder’d, 
Wall and tower in ruin down. 
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all possible favour, and the author of the best poem will receive, 
as a mark of honour, a violet of pure gold. 
(** Dizem que, par dreyt jutjamen, 

A col que la fara plus netta, 

Donarem hua violetta 

De fin aur, en senhal d’onor.} 
* “ We on our part will read our pieces, and submit them to your 
criticism ; for we make it our pride to be guided by reason..... We 
supplicate you, then, to be with us on the day assigned, and so 
well supplied with sensible and harmonious verses, as to augment 
at the same time the amusement of the public and the honour of 

lected merit. 
* Given at the Faubourg des Augustines, in our garden beneath 

a laurel-tree, the Tuesday following the festival of All Saints, in 
the year of the Incarnation 1323.” 


This singular missive, as we stated, had the desired results. 
Oa the ist of May ensuing, or of 1324, most of the poets of 
the province were assembled beneath the ‘aurel, in the deli- 
cious garden of the mirth-inspiringlore. And the enraptured 
eapitouls decreed that from that epoch forward—d'aqui en 
avant—the noble prize of the golden violet, with the other 
expenses (which we may whisper were not large), should be 

trom the civic treasury. To the violet were after added 
three other flowers, the eglantine, the marigold, and pink, but 
in modest silver; according to the growth of the institution 
and the competition. And it was this graceful blending of 
refined nature, art, and value—value given, however, but en 
senhal donor, as a mark of honour—that subsequently gave to 
it the title of the Floral Games. 

The historic evolution thus suggested had three periods. 
The first extends from the fouadation by the “ Seven Trouba- 
dours” to the end of the fifteenth century, or nearly 200 years. 
Then arose the great epoch of Clemence Isaure, the illustrious 
lady to whom it owed its second birth and greatest splendour, 
ro | which lasted in its turn to the days of Louis XIV. The 
third period continues from that date to the present time. 

The documents relating to the first or “ co ope period are, 
back to the commencement, preserved in two MSS., com 
of tracts, essays, and other miscellanies, and which discuss 
the rules of grammar, the measures of versification, the — 
ot rhetoric, and the like kindred topics. The circular letter 
above cited was found among them. Among them also are 
the statutes, or bye-laws and regulations, all bearing the quaint 
title of “laws of love,” leis damors. And even in love they 
show already the French esprit réglementaire, defining not only 
the duties of members, the lit of the test, and the 

rinciples of jadgment, but also kindly indicating irremissible 

‘aults (such as the clash of certain vowels) which would ex- 





guzzling ; the 


and organ’ 


fr 


he bud 


zecond period 


clude the compositions. {Not improperly, then, is this part ome 

























named the “ Poetics of the Gay ce.” These manuscripts 
were first made public in 1856. They were edited by the offi- 
cers, who at this period are styled the “ Seven Mantainers,” 
meaning, doubtless, the continuators of the Seven Troubadours. 
It is curious that their president bore, and bears, the name of 
“ Moderato,” in precisely the spirit of the same function in 
the Scottish Church. 

About this time, however, the way! had to decamp'fr-m 
the delicious garden, if not also from the Gay Science, in con- 
sequence of an invasion by their English neighbours of 
Guienne. For the defence of the city against these new bar- 
barians the ops bye Augustines, in which the garden 
was situated, had to be razed to the ground by the civic au- 
thorites. The college of the lore was, however, trans- 
ferred toa ag which pan! - ny Ly ty — and of re- 

; to wi very capitol of the ; meetings, 
which had hitherto been weekly, became annual, and were 


held, with the public contest, on the three first days of May. | q 


This concentration would appear to have ad the insti- 
tution, as it seems about this time to have been envied b 
other nations. It was possibly, however, from a merely Cel! 


‘ors to Charles VI. of France, desiring the permission to in- 
vite to his court a certain number of the poets of the region of 
the Gay Science, for the pu of planting this art ia his 
own dominions, as we are told by Zurita, a Spanish historian. 
So that as a conflagration is often the occasion of architectural 
————- in a primitive city, the English perturbation 
did but service to the Gay Science. But soon after the Eng- 
lish came what was worse, it seems, the plague; as it put an 
interruption quite absolute to the college. 

This was removed by a woman, that usual providence of 
France. A lady of Toulouse, named Clemence Isaure, was 
the person to replace it in more than pristine splendour. Be- 
sides purchasing the flowers, no lon.er furnished by the capi- 
touls, and distributing them annually in person to the laure- 
ates, she spent —_ sums on entertainments to the competi- 
tors and other visitors, and at her deat!: bequeathed her whole 
furtane to the institution. It was only with much justice, 
then, that she was styled the foundress—Fondatrice du collége 
de la gaie scence. The name itself ot college was soon changed 


gaie 
to that of “ Fioral Games,” in conformity with the more splen- | tne 


did celebrations of this second epoch; and with the flowers 
especially, which now received the title “new.” But these 
hyper of public gratitude had perhaps one grave incon- 
venience. They have led to an error no less singular than re- 

Certain writers, proceeding on the simple import 
of the above compliment, took this lady for the =o foun- 
dress of the college. They consequently —— her bio- 


graphy and her family in the early part of the fourteenth cen- | and 


tury, instead of that of the sixteenth; and finding neither, 
concluded that she must have been a mere myth. And even 
historians like Voltaire have assented to the conclusion. Nor 
is this wonderful; for with a people so essentially poetical as 
the Celts, the tendency of all great fame is to encircle its ob- 
ject with a halo (hallucination) which quite detaches it trom 


earth and history. The early annals of the Irish are a tamiliar | back 


example. 

Heke in fact, was a lady of fortune and rank, and bestowing 
both on the promotion of the arts that confer immortality; who 
was herself a woman of talent and a competitor; whose boun- 
ties have been celebrated by the annual é/oge for now the long 
space of over three hundred years, commencing immediately 
upon her decease, and yet whose life and family are unknown, 
and her very existence, as was stated, called in question | The 
family, as looked for a ceatury before date, must probably be 
left to the popular imagination, which referred quite naturally 
to the counts of Toulouse. ‘The inscription on her statue 
merely says of it :—ez clara Isaurorum familia. But the fact 
pL dae raping mene 45 begons depen, by Poite- 
vin-Petavi, in his learned “Memo 
which appeared, if we remember, in 1815. 


of the big 


sympathy that King John of Aragon, in 1388, sent ambassa- wen —s 


to take the garb of F 
non was the first, or 


e 
0 


on the Floral Games,” | gi 


As to the laureates, who were to gain these honours only 
tion, they naturally almost never included names 
her order. For writers of this grade would not 
descend to the lists. Marmontel, La Harpe, and the Presi- 
dent Henault exhaust the number; the rest are mere provin- 
cial celebrities, such as Méry, who was, if we remember, 
among the latest of the “crowned ;” for, as we said, the 
solemn ceremonies go on all still 
tial days of the month of May. The last of the cays is calied 
the “ Festival of the Flowers.” It is solemnized in public, 
and with pomp throughout the city. F 
the flowers both of gold and silver are ex 
altar of one of the churches. 
shipped Clemence Isaure is 
The entrance to the capitol, where the 
tained, is decorated wi verdure, and 
the walls are 


lowers. , 

This gallery is thrown open at three o’clock to the public. 
Thereupon the official body also enter from their back cham- 
music, with the “ Moderator” at 
eir head, and take their seats at a table which, in the 
antique Celtic fashion, is of a round or horseshoe form 
mote equality and sociality. The reader will remember the 
“ Round Table” of the Knigh' 
“ Wild Irish,” where it so shocked th 
Then commences the eulogy of Clemence Isaure; which, 
though in her own epoch of some two hundred years it was com- 
posed bly in Latin has come in the third period 
sibs fre, to pat the eulogy fh 

e to e 

verse; and he did it in the triple form of bd, eclogue and | Shep 
by some verses in the 


legy ; the whole being merely prefaced 
id Latin. re 


The panegyric over, the commissaries of the Games proceed 
with escort of a band of music to convey the flowers from 
the church. They receive them from the curé, who makes 
an address in his turn, half-pious, half-poetic, in conformity 
with the occasion; and then distribute them, in public, to 
the victors of the day. Thus the ceremony closes to thi 
hour in undimmed splendour, and under the “ protection” of 
French government, or garde des sceauz. 





KATTIE AND THE DEIL. 


to the 
by the 
ith to make some 


covered with 


‘Acedem 


ts of Chivalry. 
eir 


A BOHEMIAN STORY. 


Ina certain vil f 


men—we mean the illustrious Bodin, the author of pg om 
lique,” is found upon the list of her annual panegyrists. 
& man could have been neither dupe nor fautor to an imposture. 
We may add that a detailed list of the gifts of Clemence to 
the foundation are recorded in “perennial brass” upon a 
plate of that metal, which forms a ae | 
her statue; and which, though borne 0! 
the Revolution, and sent to the coppersmi 
fastenings for the Porte St. Michael, has been clandestinely 
preserved by the noble mechanic, and less venerable metal 
passed upon the sans culottes. But, after all, it must be owned 
that the utmost known to us amounts to this, that the lajy in 
question really did live in the flesh, that she led a single life, 
that she died about the age of fifty, and that she left her for- 
tune to the Floral Games. 
But this dotation proved, as usual, another sort of plague 
to them. bay Ly in time to sink into literal gaming and 
nds were spent upon festivities and vain dis- 
plays of all descriptions—an omen which may heaven avert 
from our own itinerant savants. It was in this predicament 
again that Laboulére, the celebrated author of the “ Voyage 
& Siam,” and also a member of the nascent French Academy, 
chanced to make a visit to his native city of Toulouse, and 
was so shocked at the degenerac 
graceful institute, that he memorialised the Grande Monarque 
upon the subject, and obtained from that great 
patron of all magnificence his letters-patent for the advance- 
ment of the Floral Games into an Academy. 
This was then the ing of the third epoch in their long 
history, and by a continual progression, as is seen, in dignity 
n. By this new constitution, which dates from 
1694, the officers or members were raised to 35 or 40, com- 
rising the Chancellor of France (now Keeper of the — 
was fixed at 1400 livres annually, or 300 for ad- 
ministration and 1100 for the flowers. These were to be now 
—the amaranth, in gold, as first prize; the violet, the eglan- 
tine, and marigold, in silver. The eglantine has also ro 
subsequently made of gold, and is 8 
eer in prose; and he 


and profanation of this 


jally assigned to the 
who wins ita third time is thereby 
ter of Arts. These degrees of the Academy are given 
also to non-competitors, who had obtained a primary rank in 
the world of letters. They were conferred already within the 
upon such writers, for example, as Ronsard 
and Maynard; but since the academic epoch the distinction 
was so rated as to have, we think, been bestowed upon Vol- 
taire alone; until M. Raynouard, by his learned and curious 
labours on the language and beloved troubadours of those 
pulations, was made the second object of the fastidious 


and on the same three ini- 


rom bem | morning 
hibited upon the 
The statue of the almost-wor- 
lands of roses. 
y is still main- 

the so-called 


and also of the 
ish annalists. 



































uch 


andals of 


prince and 


ed with 


» tO pro- 


By the time that she had reached the age of forty, without 
Dever had, which might acldulate-—bst all the vinegar of her 
never , which might u! t vi of her 
Sesase und Gessens Coneunanates Sal Acid, ready to 
blacken and burn anything with w’ it came in contact. 

It is the custom in Bohemia for young people to resort to 
the tavern on Sunday afternoon, fora dance. As soon as the 
fiddle or bagpipe is the lads run into the streets, the 

ris appear at the cot doors, and the children out 
of the windows. Rehr by and women then follow the 
musicians to the inn, the dance begins. 

Kattie was always the first to follow the fiddler, and to ap- 
pear in the public-house; there she saw the lads whirling 
about with the lasses, but never in all her life had she been 
invited by any one to dance; Sunday after Sunday she tried 
her luck, and ; BO Mann eolighes ber bud 


5 


i 


yes | eapen eee neiing tie the lads here! Such a set of 
clowns! This is prov 

the old Deil himself, if he were to ask me!” and she snapped 
and stamped on the ground. 

one into >is oo, and looked about her at 
e whirling, merry uaddeniy a gentleman in hunts- 
man’s suit came into the copa, ensted £ 

callec for beer, and had a tumbier filled. Ruaning his eye 
over the assembly, it rested on Kattie. He sprang to his feet, 
walked across the room, and with the most graceful bow, and 
with the most courteous air, offered her the glass. 

Kattie delighted at the attention, drank the beer with 
avidity, and made room for the gentleman to seat himself at 
her side. After a few words had passed between them, the 
flung some silver to the fiddler, and asked for a 

The dancers deserted the centre of the room, 
— the area, and the gentleman led Kattie forth to 


ce. 
“ Bless us all! it will rain to-morrow!” exclaimed the old 
people, opening their eyes wide with astonishment. 


her fin, 
Sne bi 


stranger 


her gin 


shake his 
“ Kattie 


Kati 


long as I am 


and 


thing 


you; but I cannot 
attend to: half the way—will that 


his hand stealthily 





ing. I'd dance with any one, with 


himself at the table, 


he lads bit their fingers, and the girls hid their faces, to 
their laughter. But Kattie saw no one; she was 


radiant with joy, now that she had a chance of dancing; and 
dance she would have, in spite of the whole worid laugh- 


ing. 

Ku that afternoon, and all that evening, the strange gen- 
tleman danced with Kattie, and with her alone. He bought 
rbread, almond-rock, and lemon-drops, and she ate 
and sucked to her heart’s content. 


As soon as the dancing came to an end, the stranger es- 


corted her home. 


“ Oh dear!” exclaimed Kattie ; “ would that I might dance 


with you for ever!” 


“ That is quite within the range of possibility,” replied the 


stranger. 
> Where do you live, sir?” 


“ Put your arms round my neck, and I will whisper to you.” 


Kattie did so, and, presto! the stranger had become a devil, 
and was flying with her to his home, a place which need 
not be specified. In he came at the door, bathed in a 


profuse perspiration ; for his necklace was a heavy one. 


“ Now then, Kattie, let go,” said he. 
“Oh never! never !” 
“Come, there’s a dear soul, take your arms off.” 


“ Dearest, never!” 


“ Why whom have you got here?” asked the Master of the 


spirit, in a voice of thunder which had in it a faint thrill of 
disma 


y- 
“ K-K-K-attie,” panted the unfortunate devil, struggling to 


fair load off. 

! echoed bis Majesty, leaping off his throne, cast- 
ing aside his bifurcated sceptre, and turning—not exactly pale, 
but Oxford mixture; “ Kattie! here’s an end to our quiet 
life, if that woman becomes an inmate of Pandemonium. 
She’ll bring the place down about our ears. Away with you, 
Moloch, and do not show your face in bere till you have 
shaken off your dreadful encumbrance.” 


So there was nothing for it, bret that the quondam Ji&ger 


“Oh!” replied she, 


gold if you wil! only let go.” 

you wil! only let go. 

“What! leave you for fil lucre? Never, never, never !” 
she buried her head in his breast. 


should return to earth, and free himself from the embrace of 

pe best he might. 

He flew back wearily and despondingly, with a decided 

— in ee On reaching —_ he seated ee ona 
ow an tting on a solemn ression, i 

pee aw yee a rs exp on na 
- ‘ou do not let go, I shall plun ‘ou in molten 

bri ” y = g°, plunge y 


with empressement, “1 fear no pain so 


with you!” and che laid her head on his breast. 
!” Moloch looked Seay at the landscape. 
“ Kattie!” he resumed, as a brilliant id 

aad illuminated his countenance with a momentary gleam of 


fein of nila 


ea entered his head, 
Iam 0 rich; I will give you a moun- 


- eee eaety, atti of Sah,” eld the spirit ; “* what is to 


be done now 


He rose, and wandered despairingly over a desolate moor, 


which lay stretched before him 
Presen 


under his load, he came upon a young 
mm with all its wool upon it. The evil 
human form, and the shepherd was 

it of who he was. 


er ng quite 
= , my good sir, whom are ing?” 
shepherd =, eet, Ch 


“ Ah, friend, ‘searcely know! why look you: I was 


peacefully aleng my way, without thinking of any- 

particular, when, with a hop, skip and jump, this 
woman fastened herself to my neck, and will on no account 
let me go. I want to carry her to the next village, and there 
obtain my liberation ; but I am scarcely in a fit condition to 
do so, my knees are shivering under me.” 


“ Come now,” said the com ate peasant, “I will help 


carry her for Sy et my sheep to 


t you?” 


“ Ah! I shall be thankful!” 
“Now then you! hang yourself to me!” cried the shep- 


| herd, addressin 


Tke women foobed round, observed that the shepherd was 


to Moloch; he was l and 


y good looking 
foung. She let go her hold on the Deil, and click—she was 
asa spring 


round the shepherd's neck. 


The man had now quite enough to , what with Kat- 
a Prcten 1 


tie, and what with 
short while he was tired, and strove to disengage him- 
from his encumbrance. In vain! Kattie would not 


immense dress; and in a 


and the more he struggled, the 


came neara pool. Oh! if he could but cast 


skin? No harm 
—_ —ve-r-y gently. Hist! he has slipped one arm out, 


Could he manage to slip out of bis sheep- 


it it must be done v-e-r-y cau- 


attie is nome the wiser. Hist! he bas slipped the 


arm out, and Kattie has not observed it. Now then! he slides 
up his breast, and unbuttons the collar. 


He has undone one button, two, three—a bob of the head, a 
and Kattie and the sheepskin are in the pond. She 


rises ;—aud 


her expiring eyes rest upon the shep- 


ee eS 
“ My best of friends!” exclaimed Moloch, enthusiastically, 


ve laid me under a lasting obligation; you have im- 


posed upon me a debt of tude which I never can ade- 


But for you, I might have had Kattie 
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man ;—“ Well, and being what I am, it lies in my power to 
repay you, in my poor way, for what you have done. I will | by one of the most distinguished of the English gentry of her 
forthwith proceed to the next town, and will enter into, and relge, Sir Henry Syd of Penshurst, who held the high office 
possess the Chancellor. As soon as all doctors and exorcists | of Lord President of Wales and the Marches, in which capa- 
have failed to free the Chancellor from me, do you go to the| city he resided and held his court in Ludlow Castle, aad who 
town and offer, tor the recompense of two bags of dollars, to | has told posterity, in a Latin inscription placed over the gate- 
liberate the Chancellor from the evil spirit which torments | way arch, of querulous feelings, excited no doubt , popular 
him. Then come up to ;the bedside—say ‘Hocus pocus!’| ingratitude. It is Lay | necessary to say that Sir Henry was 
and I will fly away out of the window, and enter into, and | the father of Sir Philip Sydney, the prewz chevalier of his age, 
possess, the Prime Minister. When all other means of cure | the port, and lover of letters and men of letters, who was no 
have failed, do you volunteer, at the price of two sacks of gold | doubt a frequent resident in Ludlow Castle, and | preg 
pieces, to free the Prime Minister. Come to him, say as be- | there collected at times around him the Spensers, and the Ra- 
fore, ‘Hocus pocus!’ and I will fly from him through the | leighs, and the other literary stars of his day. This building 
window, and the King. now, | warn Bog) be-| appears to have been subsequently connected with Eng- 
ware how you venture to attempt to expel me from v— lish literature through another of its celebrated names. 8 
of the King. Should you, notwithstanding this caution, Henry Sydney held the presidency of Wales from 1559 to 
the attempt, I shall infallibly tear you in pieces, limb from | 1581; during the Commonwealth period the court of Wales 
limb.” ceased virtually to exist, but it was revived at the Restora- 
The shepherd expressed his acknowledgment in the bet | tion, when the Earl of Carbery, the friend and patron of 
and most appropriate terms of which he was master. “Ta, | Butler, obtained the appointment. The earl took Butler with 
ta,” said the Deil, as he spread his wings and flew away. him as his secretary, and subsequently gave him the office of 
“Ta, ta,” replied the shepherd, gravely, looking after him. | steward of Ludlow Castle, which he is known to have held in 
Shortly after this, a rumour spread h the country, that | 1661. It was an old tradition that “ Hudibras”™ was partly 
the Chancellor was not quite—to put it mildly—what he | written in the room over the gateway of Ludlow Castle, as the 
should be. It was whispered aside that the Chancellor had | residence allotted to the poet, and itseems to have been taken 
been playing pretty pranks, and that it was asserted by for granted that this meant the outward entrance by which 
fessors of medicine and of theology, that he was qumeseel ty we have just entered from Castle Street. But this must be a 
a bad spirit. All medicines allopathic and h pathic | mere mistake. It is hardly probable that a room like that of 
having failed to cure the Chancellor, the clergy took him in | the outer gateway tower, which is barely good enough for a 
hand and tried the last approved means of exorcism; but | porter, should have been given to a man who, besides his re- 
the Chancellor, or rather the Chancellor’s tenant, was proof| putation as a poet and acholar, held the important office of 
against all ecclesiastical demonstrations. secretary to the Lord President ; and it is much more reason- 
The young shepherd now came to the town, and loudly | able to suppose, that the room ‘ over the gateway” inhabited 
proclaimed his power to cure any one of diabolical posses- | by Butler, was that over the gateway into the inner court in 
sion. All other resources having failed, the King determined | the buildings for which the castle was indebted to Sir Henry 
to give the shepherd a try, and so ordered him to visit, and | Sydney. 
prescribe for, the Chancellor. As soon asthe peasant entered| The gate is opened to us, and we iss through it into the 
the room, he saw that the condition of the highest law officer | inner court. Our first impression is of being confounded 
of the crown was critical. He was kicking his attendants, | with the views of the noble masses of ruins which surround 
abusing them in lan hardly consistent with the dignity | us; but we will not stay to examine these in detail, or to 
of his position, and foaming at the mouth. mount the great keep tower on our left to contemplate from 
The shepherd deman as his fee for curing him, twojits summit the glorious panorama of plain and mountain 
sacks of dollars, and they were readily promi He now} which I have described above, or even to visit the beautiful 
approached the unhappy man, whose convulsions b and i ting Norman circular chapel in the middle of the 
more terrible as he drew near. court. Right in face of us we see a vast pile of buildings, 
“Hocus pocus!” said the shepherd ore rotundo and with | consisting of what we may perhaps call two great cqpene 
a solemn face, at the same time making various fanciful signs | rations of towers, joined together by a curtain-wall, all exhi- 
in the air with his hand. Away flew the spirit, shivering the | biting a high excellence of building and architectural orna- 
panes of, —~ in the window into countless fragments on | mentation—probably built under the and notorious 
his way. The shepherd received his fee, and returned to his | Roger de Mortimer, the paramour of the queen of Edward 
cottage. IL, who was lord of this castle. They constituted the state 
But it was soon noised abroad that something had gone | apartments of the Edwardian castle, and the apartments 
wrong with the Prime Minister, and it was surmised that the | which they contain are all connected traditionally with names 
demon which had been expelled from the Chancellor, had | of princes and princesses, and lords and ladies of high de- 
entered into the keeper of the King’s conscience—awk ward, | gree in the olden time. And that curtain-wall, with its hand- 
decidedly. What was to be done? lar practitioners were | some polished windows, and its no less handsome doorway, ap- 
applied to first, as a matter of course, the allopaths sapped prosched by along flight of attracts us even more than the 
the Minister’s constitution with violent medicines, without | other parts of this pile of buildings, and we will visit it. As we 
ex) elling the evil spirit. The homoopaths did nothing at all, | approach it, we perceive that all the steps have been taken 
and the divines sent the devil to sl When all had failed, | away— are said to have been made of marble. Through 
recourse was had to the quack, and at th» price of two sacks | the arch of the doorway, singularly elegant in its forms and 








ee 


of gold pieces the shepherd agreed to a cure. The| mou you see the bare walls, floorless and roofless, of 
circumstances resembled those in the former case, with one | the hall of Ludlow Castle, the stage on which was ori 
exception, the window was prudentially opened, and a ginal performed the most beautiful ue in our 5 
zier’s bill saved. But now the evil spiris struck a the “ us” of Milton. We have no evidence whether Mil- 


game, and he took full and undisturbed possession the | ton was or was not at Ludlow when the Masque of “ Comus” 
monarch. as but we kao 

As might be expected, people were not one ha’porth the 
wiser for experience, and the usual allopathic, hom wopathic, | 1 
and ecclesiastical systems were tasked to recover the King, | Wales.” ‘I'he occasio the 
and proved, as every one knew would be the case, a failure, | appointment of that nobleman to his high office. The op- 
Then they sent for the shepherd, but he refused to come. | posite wall of the hall of Ludlow Castle now remains only as 
They sent again and offered a room full of gold dust, but he | curtain wall between the two masses of towers; it stands 

rsisted in his refusal, remembering the devil’s warning.| upon the edge of the rock, and forms a very characteristic 

he Prime Minister now ordered out a of horse, | feature of the castle itself in the 

and had the shepherd-exorcist brought will-he nil-he. In vain | side, a ; 
did the poor man protest his inability to cure the King; the| presen 

Prime Minister iusisted, and the Chancellor threatened to put | of the cellar beneath it ; cross it, and clamber into one of the 
the law in force, which required that the bird which could | windows of the outer wall; and you will then see below and 
sing and wouldn’t sing, should be made to before y 

this threat the shepherd determined to do his Dest. snatch from you the this was indeed, when 

He entered the regal apartment. The King was howling| in its glory, a hall worth essembling in. Their nearer proxi- 
and frothing at the mouth; and looked desperate. “ Y”’ | mity, than w: seen from the keep tower, makes the fea- 
roared the spirit within; “you here, ? did not I| tures of the and 
warn you not to attempt to cast me out of his ” 

“ Steady,” said the of awe ;| where he is 
and, stealing on tip-toe across the room, with his hand in his|tewn and the hill of Whitcliff, before continuing his wan- 
mouth, he whispered—“ Do think me such a foolas to| derings towards Worcestershire. We a glimpee, too, of a 
attempt anything of the kind? I’m only come to tell you,| part of the hill itself, and especially of that fine old fragment 
dear friend, that—that—that—Kattie is out of the pond, and | of forest 
is inquiring after you !” esses 

“ Kattie!” gasped the devil; “Then I’m off!” and away|the tower of “ Hudibras,” or the reminiscences of a prety 
he flew. : 8. B. G. | and Spensers, or even than the Hall of Comus itself—. 


A VISIT TO THE SCENE OF COMUS, | med. We will 
ati A county Eve emneed us A loveliest of | lead my rea-jier thither 
scenery ; w can out 4 prettier 
tow than the ancient borough of Ladlow? Planted on the | in y with that which makes all excursions pleasan 
heights of a steep line of which form the western ex-|a of friends. 
tremity of the extensive knoll on which the town is built, in a| leaves begin 
Ce Cee Sn eh eG ee this, so covered with w 


g 


———_e—_—_ 


on the north-east by a line of wall su \ Aree , 
which joins the gateway tower just mentioned, and in its con- aes © the Sete district, which are here capped by the 


tinuation round the southern side is lined by the ruins of| Downton sandstone, and it is rather celebrated locally for the 
buildings which are said to have formed barracks, and ial which ose found abundentiy in he letter. A few 
other ; While the north-western side of the court is farther, and we are ab the edge o the wood, and we enter it 
formed by the line of the outer walls of the mass of | by a gate of a country lane; instead of this, we 
buildings which formed the Castle more properly so named. | turn short to the left, and mount a steep ous 
The wails are separated from the outer court by a wide and | path, but this is compensated its shortness, which leads 
now | us into the upper road, the high road from Ludlow to Wig- 


Ww 

supe by a bridge of stone with two arches. @no|more. We merely cross this road and 
great court by the outer gateway, than we | wood, bearing for some time along a m better path, which 
i mass of buildings to which | runs for a considerable distance parallel with the edge of the 
is the ancient Norman | wood, though almost concealed among the thick bushes 

keep, rising in massive solidity above all the other towers of; which line it on either side. 
the joi an * * On we pass, now through wider glades where, io 
the entrance to the interior of the castle, a gateway of much | the forests of older times, a party of Robin Hood’s men might 
p ond erg Oe ae te perbaps have been found enjoying their meal; and now 
style of architectural construction w! points to the reign of| through smaller openings, in W we might almost expect 


strike into the 

































paces | hills on the other side 


Queen Elizabeth. In fact, this portion was built, or rebuilt, | to see Robin Hood himself start out upon us. It must be kept 


in mind that we have been all this time going up hill, though 

a gentle slope. At length, after we have advanced through 
glade and through thicket, we suddenly emerge from the close 
wood, and find ourselves at the summit of a lofty and steep 
bank facing the south-west. Opposite us rises a much loftier 
hill, called the Vinnall Hill, the highest point of which 
known as the High Vinnall, and celebrated as Cua from 
its summit one of the most magnificent views in this beautiful 
country, is just in front of us. Below us is a deep and beau- 
tifal valley, very narrow at first, but es somewhat as 
it stretches eastward, and as thickly covered with wood asthe 
part of the forest trom which we have emerged, having a 
small trickling stream, abounding in trout, running down its 
bottom. This stream bears the suggestive name of Sunn 
Gutter; the valley is the scene of “Comus.” It may we 
be called, in the words of Milton, an “ominous wood,” in 
which the enchanter dwelt, 


In thick shelter of black shades imbower’d. 
And in looking down into it we might imagine that still 


Fairies at bottom trip 
» By dimpled brook and fountain trim. 


We might even suppose that the guardian shepherd must have 
occupied the very spot on which we were now standing, 
when he is made to describe himself as 


Tending on flocks hard by i’ th’ hilly crofts 
That brow this bottom glade. 


This “ brow” continues westward until it becomes a part of 
the line of hills of Bringewood Chase. Hard by, the high 
road, which has just emerged from the wood, passes on 
its way to Wigmore, over a rise of the ground on which there 
is said to have been placed in former times a small cell with 
the figure of the Virgin, at which the traveller paid his devo- 
tions and made his offering ; and hence the spot was called 
St. Mary’s Knoll, corrupted into Maryknoll, the name by 
which it is still known. The scene of “Comus” is usually 
spoken of as Maryknoll Valiey. 

We have o ves, as just stated, emerged from the wood 
upon a sufficiently extensive open space, which, as it extends 
on our right towards the head of the valley, begins to be di- 
vided by hedges ; while, to the right, it is soon clothed with 
wood =. Our sudden appearance has roused a small 
party of wild deer, which dart off till they reach a secure dis- 
tance, and then turn and scan us with curious eyes. Trees 
and masses of bush are only scattered here and there over a 
grassy surface; and this circumstance, the character of the 
ground, and its significant name of Sunny Bank, indicate its 
richness in the wild flowers with which this locality abounds, 
and which are no longer concealed by the bilberries. We 
might well suppose, if we could believe that Milton had vi- 
sited this scene, that this was the epot frequented by “ a cer- 
tain shepherd lad,” who was 

well skill’d 
In every virtuous plant and healing herb 
That spreads her verdant leaf to th’ morning ray. 


Among these “ virtuous” plants, perhaps the most noticea- 
ble at the time of our visit was the agrimony (Agrimonia eu- 
gh which seems generally believed to be the hemony ot 

poet. 


Among the rest, a small unsightly root 
But of divine effect, he cull’d me out; 

e leaf was darkish, and had prickles on it, 
But in another country, as he said, 
Bore a bright golden ow’r, but not in this soil. 
He cail’d it Heemony, and gave it me, 
And bade me keep it as of sovran use 
*Gainst all enchantments, mildew, blast, or damp, 
Or ghastly furies’ apparition. 


* * TI must not dwell longer on the various irterestin 
plants which are so abundant in this district, for we m 
make an effort to reach that lofty summit we see on the other 
side of the valley—the High Vinnall. I will not therefore de- 
scribe the various wild flowers which are seen climbing over 
the hedges and bushes ; one of the wild roses which still 
@ part of its bloom remaining, had strongly-scented leaves of 
bluish green, and be Aa nk flowers. The wood-pimper- 
nel shows its gem-like yellow flowers and trailing stems 

from the ground. We are —_ as we pass 
along with odours of the wild thyme, of a very large size, 


and of the wild Ferns of the rarest kind, mosses, 


tra to seene of 
“Comus,” of incautiously these for their 
plants, however | they may be to the a 

en the 


sometimes conspire i ys to trip you over. 
pretty little bluebells turn treacherous on occasion, and 
not hesitate at times to lay their heads together to a 
by the toe. I know somebody who had experience in » 
and might have said literally, in the words of Milton’s Shep- 


“ Then down the lawns I ran with headlong haste.” 


tops of the which quo moving back and 
like the waves of a green sea. At length we reach the top, 
are the which ts iteelf. To the 


some of the richest and most picturesque districts of Hereford- 
shire, stretching out to an extent which seems interminable ; 
to the south east, Shropshire again; even over the wooded 
the Gutter, the Clee Hill presents it- 
self to our sight in all its bulk. We remain till evening, an 
then descend to the ridge of the Vinnall Hill, where a short 
walk down the side conducts us to the Hay Fea, S0n wosnest 
with a kind rece from excellent Captain Salwey, its pro- 
k is a very old house, beautifully situated 
on a considerable elevation, with fine distant nearly 
all round.. The park benders upon the wooded 
Sunny Gutter at its further extremity, the 


from a rather remote but 
to whom the Hay Park be at the time when the Ear! of 
Bridgewater was made President of Wales, 1am not 
prepared to say. According to the traditional story, as 1 have 
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do—thsat a musieal peacock at om ovenieg - Seat Jo,cne, of clear perception of events. But the republic of Mexico, on our 
ven. 








he noblest and most finished works —Saturday | borders, was, like ourselves, distracted by « rebellion, and froma 
Review. similar cause. The monarchy of England had fastened upon us 


ee owe which did not with pepeatonns rhe m4 people of the world. 
ber, ecclesiastical established by the counc wate 
MR. BANCROFT ON FOREIGN POWERS. of the Ladies, in the days of Charles the Fifth and Philip the Se- No.8 
These extracts are borrowed from the Oration in memory > te vigour in the Mexican repabiic. 4 LETTERS TO BROTHER JONATHAN. 


ears of civil war under which she had languished was due to the 
bigoted syaem wich was the v of monarchy, just as here 
j the of slavery kept alive political strife, and culmi- 
For a time the war was thought to be confined to our owndo-| nated in civil war. As with us there could be no quiet but 
mestic affairs ; but it was soon seen that it involved the destinies | through the end of slavery, so in Mexico there could be no pros- 
of mankind, aod its principles and causes shook the politics of perity until the orephing 5 ranpy of intolerance should cease. 
Europe to the centre, and from Lisbon to Pekin divided the party of slavery in Vaited States sont their emissaries to 
governments of the world. Europe to solicit aid; and so did the party of the church in 


of Mr. Lincoln, delivered, before Congress, February 12. FROM JOHN BULL. 

Dear Jonathan,—My debt was fearfully enlarged by the 
outbreak of the French Revolution. At first I chuckled a 
good deal over the troubles of my neighbours. The fleets and 
armies of France had aided you in establishing your indepen- 
— Mexico, as b old lof the Indies,| dence; fair ladies had crowned Franklin—dreseed in a Court 
There was a kingdom whose people had in an eminent degree | but with a ai rp ‘Sones the Republican party had | Suit—with laurel, in presence of Loyalty at the Tuileries ; and 
attained to freedom of industry and the security of and | made an end of the rebellion, and was establishing the best. go- although Louis the Sixteenth had presented achina chamber 

property. Its middle class rose to greatness. Out of that class | vernment ever known in that region, and giving promise to the vessel, with @ picture of the philosopher at the bottom of it, 
sprung the noblest poets and philosopbers, whose words built up| nation of order, peace and word was t us, in| #0 one of these fair Maids of Honour, still the conduct of the 
de intellect of its people; skilful navigators, to find out the| the moment of our deepest affliction, that the French Emperor, Court of France had been throughout this business anything 
many paths of the oceans ; discoverers in natural science, whose | moved by a desire to erect in North America  butiress for im-| but neighbourly and fair. When revolutionary ideas, import- 
inventions guided its industry to wealth, until it equalled any na-| periatism, would transform the republic of Mexico into a secuo- ed from America, began to spread over France; when the 
tion of the world in letters, and excelled all in trade and commerce. for the house of Hapsburg. America might com-|*brone was shaking, and stormy democrats were Heed 
But its government was become a government of and not ; she could not then in , and delay seemed justifiable. | sound it, I might be pardoned if 1 thought that my frien 
of men ; every blade of grass was represented, but only a small | it was seen that Mexico could not, with all its wealth of land, | Over the way were only reaping what they had sowed. But 
minority of the people. In the transition from the feudal forms, | compete in cereal products with our northwest, nor in tropical bye and bye, when the storm had freshened into a hurricane, 
the heads of the social organization freed themselves from the | products, with Cuba ; nor could it, under a disputed dynasty, at-| When royalty was blown at, and murder, red-handed, 
military services which were the conditions of their tenure, and, | tract capital, or create public works, or develop mines, or borrow | Stalked over the land, emiting all that was highest in rank, 
throwing the burden on the industrial classes, kept all the soil | money ; so that the imperial system of Mexico, which was forced and most dis' ished for culture and refinement; and par- 
to themrelves, Vast estates that bad been managed by monas-| at once to recognize the wisdom of the policy of the republic by | ticularly when the Jacobins of Paris turned propagandists and 
teries as endowments for religion and charity were appropriated | adopting it, could prove only an unremunerative drain on the | tried to set my house on fire, my people became alarmed, and 
to ewell the wealth of courtiers and favourites ; and the commons. | French treasury for the support of an Austrian adventurer. we got forced into a series of measures which resulted in war 
where the poor man once had his right of pasture, were taken ete and piled higher the agony of taxation. We fought the Revo- 
away, and, under forms of law, enclosed distributively within| Meantime, a new series of momentous questions grows up, and | Jution first, and Bonaparte afterwards, till a finish was made 
their own domains. Although no law forbade any inhabitant | forces themselves on the considerations of the thoughtful. Re-| Of him at the battle of Waterloo. You took a hand in, y 
from pechiding land, the costliness of the transfer constituted a| publicanism has learned now to introdnce into its constitution | unfairly, and I only got through with these European au 
prohibition ; so that it was the rule of that country that the| every element of order, as well as any element of freedom ; but| Transatlantic complications in 1815. é 
plough should not be in the hands of its owner. The church was| thus far the continuity of its government has seemed to depend| Counting up my debt, when all these trials were over, I 
nae 1 * contradiction, claiming ao an embodiment of abso-| on the continuity of elections. It is now to be considered how | found it omy : adage § ny cen 8 ante 
ute truth, and yet was a creature o statute book, perpetuity is to be secured nst foreign oceupation. The suc- these Islands at that time was abou VUV,UUU. Lor 

7 ~/ . years this debt has been a grievous burthen, I had a ha: 
struggle to keep up my credit and pay the interest; and for 
a long period my best financiers ed their power of inven- 
tion, as yours are doing now, to devise new modes of taxa- 
tion. Our im duties were so high that smuggling was 
encouraged all round our sea coast; and one third our 
sailors were emugelare, and an army of preventive officers 
were required on land to watch those who went to sea. Pitt 
at last hit upon the remedy ; and by reducing the duties in- 
creased the revenue, and limited the of illicit trade. 
High import duties seem to be favo your people; 
but, my dear Jonathan, you had better profit Wh my breve 0) 
With Than duties yey oe ry eevee ‘. red 
miles, uties can only be partially collected. If you try 
the experiment, smuggling will be ly developed, and the 











































The progress of time increased the terrible contrast between | death of his father ; the Bourbons, coming back after a long se- 
woalth and poverty ; in their years of strength, the labouring | ries of revolutions, claimed that the Louis who became King was 
people, cut from all share in governing thestate, derived a scanty | the nth of thatname. The mea Emperor of the French, 
support from the severest toil, and had no b for old age but a title from election alone, is called the third ef his 
in public charity or death, A grasping ambition had dotted the|name. Shall arepublic have less power of continuance when in- 
world with military poste, kept watch over our borders on the rons niet vent a peaceful resort to the ballot box? What 
northeast, at the Bermudas, in the West Indies, held the gates of | force it attach 
the Pacific, ofjthe Southern and of the Indian oceans, hovered on | debts contraeted for its overthrow? These momentous q' 
our northwest at Vancouver, held the whole of the newest conti-}are by the invasion of Mexico thrown up for solution. A free 
nent, and the entrances to) the old Mediterranean and Red Sea, | State once truly eonstituted should be as undying as its people ; 
and garrisoned forts all the way from Madras to China. That/| the republic of Mexico must rise again. 
aristocracy had gazed with terror on the growth of a common- 
wealth where freeholds existed by the million, and 
not in bondage to the State ; and now they coul 
their joy at its perils. They had not one word of 


It was the condition of affairs in Mexico that involved the 
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symipathy for the | poral sovereigns the chief of the Confederate states| fair trader will be defrauded. 
kind-hearted poor man’s son whom America bad chosen for her | 28 % President, and nee ann 8 ae But, besides high import duties, I was compelled 
chief ; they jeered at his large hands, and | ge y | two great prelates of the lic Church in the United States|to levy duties of excise, and specific duties on all 
stature ; and the British Secretary of State for aire | gave counsels for peace ata time when peace meant the victory of|gorts of articles — on bread, hooses, chimneys, windows 
made haste to send word through the palaces ot Baro that the | secession. Yet events move as they are ordered. of} paper, and on almost everything that my people used and 
great republic was in its oa republic was no more, | the Pepe a Rome on the head of Duke Maximilian could not] consumed. I collected fourpence sterling on newspapers, 
that s bead stone was all that remained due by the law of nations | Tevive in the | and my internal and foreign was en h 
to ~ thejlate Union.” But it is written “ Let the dead bary their } sixteenth ; and the reeult is only a new proof that there can be| In prosperous times my people grum at all this; and, 
dead ;” they may not bury the living. Let the dead bury their | prosperity in the state without religious jom. when the harvests were times bad, I had 
dead ; let a bill of reform remove the worn-out government of a ae enough to do te Kote Dees Gi But steam developed our 
class, and infuse new life into the British constitution by confid- i - -- ~ ne resources ; in ; 
ing rightfal power to the people. The accomplished its end, for, 4 the war,| chinery the ve po of the people; the 
— our armies came into military of every in re-| T gave vitality to enterprise ; and d principles of 
But while the vitality of America is indestructible, the British | bellion, Then, too, was called fo new power pols economy came in timegto be applied to } , 
government burried to do what never wetace bnd'been Geno by |frem_Se_ Saal Ogee of thought aud ‘or more than a quarter of a ceatury, we have been setting 
Christian Powers, what was in direct conflict with its own expo- | the nations m, our house in order—abol 





sition of public law in the time of our " mayry a dy! en 3 
Though the insurgent States bad not a ship in an open harbour, } Writers of waked the conscience of the tful, till the} ing away obstructive modes of entry and obsolete 
it invested them with all the rights of a belligerent, even on tke | imtelligent moral sentiment of the Old World was drawn to the ulations, While doing all this, we have reduced our debt 


ocean ; and this, too, when the rebellion was not only directed |8ide of the unlettered statesman of the West. Russia, whose by about £100,000,000, 80 that we can now bear its pressure 
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against the gentlest and most beneficent government on earth, [1 had just accomplished one of the grandest acts in the) with comparative ease. 
without a shadow of justifiable cause, but when the rebellion was of time by raising twenty millions of bondemen into free-| The ion of the British Islands has increased from 
directed against human nature itself for the perpetual enslave- Depa, not fois searing he growsl and culture of a Russisa | 15 900,000 in 1815 to 32,000,000 in 1865. If our debt was 
ment ofa race. And the effect of this ition was that acts | people, remained our friend. From the oldest abode | Goupied, we could now bear the weight, and be better off 
in themselves piratical found shelter in British courts of law. The | Of civilization, which gave the first example of an imperial Go-| than we were halfa cen ago. Hat,’ until recently, all 
resources of British capitalists, their workshops, their armories, }¥¢rament with among the people, Prince Kung, the Se-| the cogt of governing and delending the British Empire was 
their private arsenals, their shipyards were in league with the|cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, remembercd the saying Of) borne by the nD We are now rapidly 
insurgents, and every British harbour in the wide world became | Confucius, that, we d not do to others what we would n0t) ihe system. India, since the great ineurrection, has been re- 
a safe port for Britich ships, manned by British sailors, and armed that othets’should do tous, and inthe name of the Emperor of i Improved systems of taxation have been adopted, 
with British guns, to prey on our peaceful commerce; ever on| China closed its, ports against the war ships and privateers of = ee iy ory and are extending all over 
eur ships coming from British porta, freighted -|“ the seditious.” TIT our Eastern possessions, so that troops can be thrown with 
anots, oF, Gat bed cnariod pide of gate to Be - md ” - ” 6 ease, and ut comparatively trifling cost, on any of the 
prime minister, in the House of mons, y cbeers, had the late President been to ¥¢,| frontier. India now pays her own ber civil 
scoff d at the thought that their laws could be amended at our| when the Prime Minister. of died, full of years and| jovernment—and has ceased to be a burthen on the Imperial 
co ncretre fo he mepdcy ceo Me Nis [sete eos oe tac ely eigenen” Petersen! FT, aa donning 
now owned to have been just, anew querer ; wen y on ; applied to all the i - 
could not change their laws ad infinitum. ad best scholars of Harrow, Edin ™ = “ pens be 


education - raises 

a bargh, and ; Lincoln’s early teachers were the silent and ae hd 
have | forest, the prairie, river, and the stars. Palmerston was in 

guide of an established aristocracy ;| [0 

for or rather a companion of the Pal-| field, in 

ts bas thet, yeneuing wes, exclusively on Englahmen, and made hie boast in| Milita, and ought to be slile to pat into ihe deld, ie say 

days of Hampden and Cromw egnin in the | Bo Tense, of Pemmens thet the Spuecsl of Seeeae wes d 
at 


his | cori i Soteiien, ee ou were during the late 
nate acon cet eine of, ating ot welt Mt| ind Was, could, callout and pay teat to mllons 
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i and 
like Cobden and Bright ; but the best bower anchor of peace | ever by all the ‘of Kurope. Palmerston was self-possessed | ides tbat 
wes the @ clate of England who  tullered wapt trom cor en ag roe ager ot the factions of Oe On I aan wk be 
civil war, but who, while they broke their diminished oread in| the aristocracy ; frank and ingenuous, knew how to | {oF War—sp ys Con up and threatens 
sorrow, always encouraged as to persevere. poise himself on the conflicting opinions of the people. Pal | i2& Whenever some gony 


The act of recognizing the rebel belligerents was concerted | sense of honour, not heedfal of right ; Lineoln rejected counsel | break 

i ~ . in America, on which she had eee Sey See Celene’ ping, coe ae perdctsl, alighted ie . 
nferred the greatest benefits that one people ever conferred unjust. Palmerston, essentially superficial, de in , prod 

eielietr France, which stands foremost on the continent of Bo- Soe ael iawn hee @ ate grave opposition by playful le- and now that my ar any my eat ee jactive 

as for the bravery | vity ; Lincoln was a man of infinite jest on his lips, saddest DOS On ae? 005,974 in 1812 to £422,099,171 sterling, in 

earnestness at his heart. Palmerston was a fair re ve | SW from £87; ‘eas buen comattideted ei i 





Pro are rapid), 
political freedom. polic, further coloniza-| not the conscience of ty, but the House of Commons; and that my great 
tion of America by European ura, kaowe. com as the | Lincoln took to eternal truths of liberty, obeyed them as assuming the whole expense of ae Or the ovet of aelf 
doctrine of Monroe, had its origin in renee anh Uae oe the commands of Providence, aceepted the buman race as | Are preparing that Rail: and great Lines of 
man’s name, bear the of ~_It was adopted by | the judge of his fidelicy. Palmerston cid that will en- Ee ete bad tay on 4: 'was Bot 
the Sixteenth, in the Cabinet of w v ‘was the dure; his great.achievement, the separation of Belgium, placed Doct balt & century ee laws, test 
important member. It is emphatically of F that little Kingdom where it must gravitate to ; Io bound all sorts of absurdities which bred - 
to which, with transient deviations, the Bourbons, the frst Napo finished a work which all time cannot overthrow. laws, Shika’ bate ‘Webel and that discontent 
in homo aes any oe a sng rl of ae of culate rsa Lie Galois has Ssapears etn the wi cones of 
noha e 

The late President was harrassed by rumours that/ man shares and assists to form the ideas and designs of self government—now oe ane bere Oe on castena 
the Emperer Napoleon the iidched tuoatigns his country. Palmerston was buried in Westminster Abbey by OO aT oe or Livi ménagemess ena Contol--eéw 
th Se el am independent parr ba ing | rt fin Qe Soar flowed 7 Whe Bh tH Cmte aes ave eon reply we i inpted, 
ac , OF iped crimi- 

tions of Soadencer be betel ty Miooee Detter 5 and | ticed by,the side of the graves of Fox and Chatham; Lincola the navigation laws abolished, slavery w out and 
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nal codes reformed, and libers! commercial treaties negotia- | and who, mindless of the driver's strenuous ein 
t 


ted, I muy be pardoned if I feel, Jonathan, that my time has 
not been wasted during the lest balf century, but that my 
“record,” as they say in your covntry, if not ye 
whose record is?) shows a large amount of good work done 
—ot sound princip|:s established—of benevolent and bonour- 
able intentions persistently carried out, and that the Empire 
which I represent in that burly person which Punch has made 
familiar with the world presents now a spectacle of more 
varied resource—of more commercial enterprise—productive 
power and accumulated capital, protected by free institutions 
and embellished by more refining influences and a higher 
order of civilization, than were or = . be Pe (your 
own great country excepted) in any other Empire of ancient 
or modern times. an &ec., 
Joun BULL. 
oo 


THE METROPOLITAN CROWD. 


A little less than eighteen hundred years ago a stout, blear- 
eyed little g ntleman, moving rapidly in very fast society, 
and addicted to very late hours, wine, and the composition of 
poetry, bad occasion to lament the crowd and turmoil of the 
streets of the large city in which he resided. His cause ot 
quarrel with the Home of the day was taken up by 
a clever versifier an age or two later. In the great 
satire which Doctor Lge —— not disdain to tra- 
vesty an aptto his own views, of the dan of pedes- 
trian life in London in the middle of the last pv mon 
Dal draws a vivid picture of the horrors which Horace only 
hinted at. But what did they know of our present state in 
the London of 1860? The young buck, in clocked silk stock- 
fogs, and with -jewelled buckles in his shoes, who was be- 
P shed by a dray as he stepped out of his sedan, could, at 

l events, abate his divine wrath by “ Pinking ” the heavy- 
stetned churioteer. Our wost elevated conceptions of the 
fastness of old Roman life under the Empire will not permit 
hs to imagine that there was anything so terrible to be met 
with in the Suburra as a butcher's cart, conducted by a re- 
tmorseless youth with a broken-kneed iron-mouthed pony, 
— of twelve miles an hour, and of infinite homicide. 

it we have no voice in poetry or prose raised to give ex- 
pression at the present day to the wild shrieks of distress 
which may be heard at every crossing in modern London. 
There is talk in the writings of recent moralists anent 
“the battle of life.” 
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greater rp q 

Ean without a thrill of something or other like fear? 
Where is the diuntiess demigod who can, undismayed, dash 
from the guarded square, beneath the three sad Guardsmen 
and the lady with the quoits in her hand at the end of Water- 


t 

if the hoof of an insulting vanhorse is to 

as she seeks refuge in a loitering ‘bus from the cruelt: 
crowded pavement? The “ butchers’ bills” tell 
concerning the battle of life as conducted in the main 


idle to the sireets west of Temple Bar. 
Tand. Toeoomeent teepemant tires, and dri 

report on vers, 

) end Sie, Eee eae eon cad Seats: uries 

3 are eXamined. d the public, y, is 
pipen there 16'S Good report and 0 sw’ ~ 
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first law of Natore be obviated. jf +E. 
the elderly gentleman, very deaf and very infirm on his 

So eee ident © may be seen daily a wi, 
sheds and coved for renewed domsnstntinns tg test himself 

b pay —L ad Who bas not seen the trium t smile 
the elderly who Just ty yy sr 

r .umatic run as the us her rattling crinoline, 


of cabbies and the | Hong 


and the oy of ueettetic on lookers, is radiant with joy at 
her feat of nimbleness? Who is ignorant of the suppressed 
shout, the jing teeth, the spasm of suspense, caused by 
the little with an infant in her arms and a jug of beer in 
her hand; or by the small boy Jaden with parcels, who ever 
flite under the very nose of a cab-horse which is whirling his 
Hansom to catch a dinner or a train? For these nothing can 
be done; but for society in general it is high time that some 
steps shouid be taken to secure a moderate degree of safet 
in going from one side of the street to the other. Traffic 
enormous, drivers are reckless. The days of which Gay wrote 
have passed away. 
“If the cane support thy walking han: 

Chsirmen aS longer tall the wall pon deme 

E’en sturdy carmen shall thy not obey, 

And rattling coaches stop to make thee way.” 

No! Biludgeons will not answer now. In the words of 
the same poet— 

“ Proud coaches pass less of the moan 
Of infant orphans’ ana the widows’ groan.” 

It used to be said that when a man mounted a horse he 
never could say how long he bad to live, or whether he would 
come down of his own accord or not; but pedestrianism has 
become one of the most exciting end dangerous of undertak- 
ings, and the man who walks abroad exposes himself at every 
turn to a risk of sudden death, superadded to the 
chances y. An underground railway swallows him 
up for a time only to shoot him out into an aggravated peril. If 
London escape a down-sinking and complete absorption into 
the covered ways which subtle engineers are, mole-like, 
driving beneath its foundations, the world will witness an ex- 
traord spectacle. The pedestrians will have to 
on the level of the drawing-room windows, and to 
streets by means of iron viaducts; the shops will 
the first floor and the road will be left to the trium 
charioteer.—Sunday Gazette, Jan. 7. 


lie 





Tue Carma CHALLENCE Cup.—It will be remembered that 
the selection of a design for this 500 Guinea Cup was defer- 
red until the arrival of some drawings sent for by 
Brine, from Hongkong, as it was thought desirable to give 
the to a purely Chinese design, should one be 

worthy of adoption. Four drawings have pry Nem 
received, pre by various Chinese silversmiths of Hong- 
kong, all of highly characteristic in treatment, and one 
of these has been finally selected by the commitee. The vase 
is cup-shaped, su’ by three dragons ‘atertwined, on a 
pedestal of euitable form. Two dragons form the 
and another, couchant, surmounts the cover. The body of 
the cup is divided into pannels, each filled with scenes of 
Chinese life, and the general effect is bold and . This 
design, we believe, was originally intended to be for the 
cup which is to be presented by the Hongkoug Volunteers to 

Brine as a testimonial, in ay of his valuable 

in 


debted to Brine, as he also 
- dl at Hankow, Canton, and Yo 
Telegraph. 





Tae Layp or Sries.—Sir John Lawrence has sent three na- 
tive agents, disguised as merchants, to expl 


in ignorance of their appointment, so that on their return three 
a narratives may be looked for. They are instructed 
to take note of all that they see, to observe the temper of the 
different peoples among whom they travel, whether movements 


are taki lace in favour of Russia, and to visit Bokhara, Kho- 
Sand. endl Heaieboane before they turn back.— Atheneum. 








To Corrssrorpests.—¥. /. We cannot answer your question 
positively; but we incline to think that -General Bentinck 
was senior to Sir Colin Campbell. In his despatch narrating the 
Battle of the Alma, and in the same Lord Raglan com- 
mends both officers. name of the former inmediately pre- 
cedes Sir Colin’s.——H £. The titles, to which you ‘allude. are 
relics of local right or practice from a very ancient date. Scot- 
Lovat. In ao name would be given, and 


offers sim 
y official writing, the real 
the ordinary title added, with the prefix “commonly called.” It 
thus with Peers’ sons, bearing rank by courtesy. 
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The Old World. 

Heavy gales in the Atlantic have retarded the arrival of 
steamers, 80 that the latest news, at the moment of making 
up our usual summary, bears the Southampton dste of Jana- 
ary 31. The war between Spain and Chili, and the Franco- 
American difficulty touching Mexico, had largely occupied 
the public mind. And both subjects were becoming more 
and more complicated ; the former by certain events that have 
occurred, the latter by the publication of voluminous dis- 
patches interchanged between Washington and Paris. 

Much importance need not be given to the announcement 
that certain piratical craft, under Chileau colours, had ap- 
peared off the Spanish coast in the Mediterranean. On the 
other hand, it is a fact that a formidable iron-clad corvette, 
bought by agents of the Peruvian Government, has sailed 
from the Thames, and may by this time have attacked any 
accessible port of Spain, or made havoc among her mercan- 
tile craft. For it must be borne in mind that the intelli- 


.| gence, which was published here on Saturday last—to the 


effect that Peru had united in a Treaty offensive and defen- 
sive with Chili, and bad actually declared war against Spain 
—was unknown in Europe at the date with which we deal. 
That such a course was anticipated is probable enough. 
Hence the efforts of the Spanish Minister in London to have 
this vessel detained, under the Foreign Enlistment Act, such 
efforts being ineffectual in the eye of the law, insomuch as 
belligerents cannot be manufactured for legal purposes on the 

of mere So at least is it in British courts, 


and so is it here ; although in France, where official authority 
over-rides the administration of justice, a contrary view 
has obtained in this matter. At Brest, the story goes, 





another menacing ram, also bought lately by Peru, has been 


detained by request from Madrid. The difference between 

the issues in England and in France respectively, so easily 

explained in this brief glance, bas naturally been hailed by a 

herd of common writers here, as fresh evidence that Great 

Britain always interprets the obligations of neutrality,as may 
best subserve her own interess. But let the current: of 
calumny flow on; its very frequency and inappropriateness: 
have begun to render it innocuous. Meantime, we may look. 
for new and wearisome discussions on neutral duties and lia- 
bilities, while the world at large will gain what is more to, 
the purpose—another illustration of the disastrous effects of 
war, now that commerce is exposed to the depredations of 
steam-privateers. 

The Franco-American correspondence on the subject of the: 
withdrawal of the French troops from Mexico covers so much, 
ground, and involves so many collateral points, that we must 
leave its discussion to our contemporaries around us, with: 
whom it is, not unnaturally, a most fruitful theme. .The 
situation, it must be owned, has points of singular interest. 
There isthe Emperor, casting nervously about for a chance of 
withdrawing from an unprofitable adventure and saving at the 
same time his dignity and honour. There is Mr. Seward, 
vibrating delicately between the éclat to be gained among his 
own countrymen by appearing to force American policy upon 
reluctant Imperialism, and a fear lest he should over-do his 
part, and so bring on a war that no sane man desires. There 
is Mr. John Bigelow, a rising young diplomatist, anxious to 
make bis mark arid win his spurs. There is Congress passing 
tumid non-committal resolutions, that are forgotten ere 
they are put on record. There is the Opposition in the 
French Legislature, “willing to wound, and yet afraid to 
strike.” The situation, we say, is eminently piquant, and in- 
vites thought. Still, it is not immediately our affair; and so 
we pase on, with the hope that time and forbearance will open 
out some method of settlement, whereby every body’s amour- 
propre will be humoured. 


Two more counties have been “proclaimed” in Ireland, 
namely Sligo and Carlow; and the poison of Fenianism 
seems, in fact, to have been more deeply imbibed, than 
friends of order were willing to allow. Over this acknow- 
ledgment, or over the melancholy truth that is thus admitted, 
Irish patriots, as they misname themselves, would undoubt- 
edly rejoice, were these words likely to come under tueiz no- 
tice. Yet, what would such rejoicing be, save another proof 
of besotted ignorance and gross misapprehension? These 
wiseacres, doubtless, think it a marvellously fine achievement 


and |\to disturb the ordinary routine of Government, to bring 


about Special Commissions and police searches and move- 
ments of troops and the ordering of a gun-boat hither or 
thither. But on whom falls the burden? Not on the Cabi- 
net, or the Peers, or the Commoners, or the landlords, or the 
capitalists; but mainly on the cajoled fools themselves, who 
are sufferers, through loss of wages and livelihood, when in- 
dustry is paralysed and work is suspended.—Stephens, the 
escaped Head-Centre, is not arrested ; but, as time rolls on, 
and no proof of his having reached any foreign place of re- 


being stimulated by an increased offer of rewards for his cap- 
ture, the whole amount being now three thousand two hun- 
dred pounds. Much as we object, on principle, to the pay- 
meat of high premiums for evidence leading to conviction, 


can’t tempt him to invent a person, whose identity is so well 
established.—The trials are concluded ; but not so with ar- 
rests and seizares ofarms. 

The cattle disease does not abate-—The forthcoming Ad- 
ministration Reform Bill is the subject of much speculation 
but any report thereof may safely be adjourned.—The death 
of John Gibson, at Kome, is re-affirmed.—The Queen's re- 
appearance im public, at the opening of Parliament will be 
the next sensation. We hope to receive her Majesty's Speech 
in the course of the coming week.—The British mind was 
not ruffied in the slightest degree, by the news that Senator 
Chandler had proposed non-intercourse with Great Britain, 
by way of venting international spite; neither was there any 
fractional fall in the sturdy Three per cents. 


The British Provinces; Reciprocity. 

So far as we bave yet had opportunity for observation, our 
friends over the Border are very far from being grieved at 
the issue of the late negotiations at Washington ; nor are 
there wanting men of sense and forecast among them, wio 
really look forward to this day, four weeks hence, the 17th of 
March, as a Gay of commercial emancipation, If therefore 
any members of the Committee of Ways and Means be dis- 
posed to chuckle over the triumph of their restrictive finan- 
cial policy, the politicians who thought that they perceived 
herein a by-path to annexation must find themselves most 
signally disappointed. The partisans of Confederation and 
Free Trede are in truth the real gainers. So much the better. 
If the Colonists are firm and discreet, much time wil! no 
elapse, ere the tables are turned. The late suitors will then 
be sought. 

About a month ego, we felt called upon to re 
monstrate with our active neighbour, the N. Y. 7ime, upon 
its sudden and marked aptagonism toward the Colonies, and 
regretted that it had lapsed from its earlier and more judi- 





trading arrangements. 
long article ia its issue of yesterday, that the 7imes is aban- 
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doning its newly-assumed and untenable position, and return- 
ing to its former views on Reciprocity. Does not this confirm 
the popular belief that the acute and influential editor-in-chief 
of tbat journal, aow a Member of Congress, is disposed to take 
up @ conservative position, and side with the Executive, 
rather than with fanatics in public affairs and ultra-Protec- 
ticnists in finance? 

Viscount Monck arrived at this port, by the Australasian, 
on Friday oflast week, at too late an hour for announcement 
in our columns of next day. His Lordship remained here 
until Monday afternoon, and then took his departure north- 
wards. We regret that on the first visit to this metropolis of 
the Western Continent, Lord Monck should have been pre- 
vented by the miserable weather from seeing it in its ordinary 
aspect ; but, on the other hand, we are glad to know that the 
visit will be repeated ata more favourable season, if official 
duties permit. 

Mr. Bancroft’s Oration ; Length Without Breadth. 

John Bull, they say, must bave his dinner in connection 
with every public event; and of Brother Jonathan it may be 
said with equal truth, that he too must needs have his Speech. 
Soon after assembling for the actual session, the Congress of 
the United States determined that the coming birth-day of 
the late President should be honoured by a tribute of words 
to his memory, to be delivered before their body specially 
convened. Last Monday was the day appointed. The Hail 
of Representatives was the place. All the great civil and 
military officers of the State, including President Johnson, 
were invited guests; and, to give still further significance to 
the gathering, conspicuous seats were assigned to the Repre- 
sentatives of Foreign Powers, accredited to this Republic. 

The chosen orator was the Hon. George Bancroft, known 
as a man of letters and an historian, and of ripe experience 
in the world, having been in turns a preacher, a schoolmaster, 
& politician, a Cabinet Minister in his own country, and the 
Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States at the court 
of Queen Victoria. As it pleased Mr. Bancroft to address 
himself, over Mr. Lincoln’s bier, very largely to foreign topics 
and notably to British men and measures, we have thought 
it proper to give up a very considerable space to what he 
said concerning them, that our expressed contempt may be 
justified by the record. It will be seen that he emptied upon 
England all the accustomed vials of wrath. 

It is not perhaps surprising, that a man of Mr. Bancroft’s 
notorious time-serving propensities should have been tempted 





















































































Were we to criticize, paragraph by paragraph, this poor re- 
hash of statements a thousand times contradicted and of 
arguments confuted as often, we should but repeat 
what is familiar to ovr readers. For, almost the 
most surprising thing is the utter staleness of every 
allegation adduced. ‘The very phrases have the old 
ring—“ Preying upon commerce,” “ British ports and British 
seamen,” “the most beneficent Government,” the “hurry” 
to recognize belligerents. Even the old story of Russian God- 
speed in crushing the rebellion is repeated by this writer of 
history, when he knows as well as we do that the Czar was 
the only potentate of the old world who counselled a division 
of the Union in preference toa civil war. We must own» 
however, that we meet two fresh items of intelligence, though 
we cannot pause to descant upon them. We learn now 
for the first time that “the principles and causes of the late 
war shook the politics of Europe to the centre, and from 
Lisbon to Pekin divided the governments of the world.” The 
assertion is so bold and is made to assume such vast geo- 
graphical dimensions, that we stand awed before it, and 
decline to venture an opinion upon its truth or merits. The 
other bit of news we have heard in other shapes; but it 
is piquant in the ornate style of Mr. Bancroft. Our 
aristocracy, he says, “had gazed with terror upon 
the growth of this Commonwealth.” Perhaps 80; 
only we never yet saw their faces blanched by the 
operation, and have been disposed to think that upon 
the whole they have had and are having rather a jolly time 
of it. Mr. Bancroft’s experience may have been different, 
end he may allude to the occasional black sheep of the aris- 
tocracy who wander this way in their travels, and from whose 
society he does not, if report be true, exclude himself with 
rigorous severity. If, over his board, he regales them with 
such lectures as he bestowed on Monday last upon Sir Fre- 
derick Bruce, why, the poor fellows may well gaze with terror 
upon the social customs of this Commonwealth. 

Finally—for we must leave much unsaid—we cannot better 
pass a serious judgment upon this pretentious and flashy at- 
tempt to philosophize over a theme of surpassing solemnity, 
than by citing what seems to us a not inapt illustration. As 
you walk Broadway, you may have noticed a new Theatre, 
that blossomed, almost in a night, upon the astonished gaze 
of the town. It bears the name of Miss Lucy Rushton. Jt 
was a Church, not long ago; and now, above a 
trumpery architectural fagade extemporised as an en- 
to curry favour with the vulgar portions of his audience,|trance, looms up the grey and massive tower. of 
by pandering to their ever-ready prejudices. General Dix|the original and once sacred edifice. Thus, over and 
could not withstand this lure, when ata grand ball at the|far sbove Mr. Bancroft’s spangled essays and shining 
Academy of Music in honour of certain Volunteers who hac | generalities, looms up in its awe and its mystery the life that 
fought in the late war, he sandwiched in an attack upon| Was 80 lightly touched in the Oration, and the character that 
England, between a selection of airs from “The Cobbler and| W8$ not grasped at all. When they tell us again that Mr. 
the Fairy” and the martial sirains that preluded a Quadrille | Bancroft is to discourse upon an august topic, we shall think 
The woncer is that Mr. Bancroft’s four years’ practical know- | 0f Lucy Rushton’s Theatre. 
ledge of diplomatic etiquette did not preserve him from Pa a 
so flagrant a breach of its recognized, nay its instinctive obli- Influential Recruits Join the Fenians. 
gations. Gratuitously and inappropriately to abuse the re-| Wearisome as is the subject, and contemptible as are the 
presentative or representatives of other lands! To ask them| accessories that surround the new-born Irish Republic, it 
to testify by their presence that they joined in paying homage | Were unwise to leave unnoticed a cause that numbers advo- 
to the dead, and then to take advantage of that presence and cates by tens of thousands, and whose leaders draw dollars by 
scold and lecture their respective countries! The tribate of | hundreds of thousands from scantly-furnished but credulous 
sorrow and respect should have been, outwardly at least, | pockets. Let it be recorded, then, for the benefit of whom it 
harmonious. Was this the time to throw old charges in the | ™8y Concern, that a large crowd of Hibernians swarmed into 
teeth of certain prominent listeners—charges embittering, | the hall of the Cooper Institute on Saturday night last, despite 
superfluous, and incidental only in slightest degree to the im- | the filth and slush of the streets, in order to welcome certain 
mediate object under review? It was quite open ‘to Mr.| American conver's to their Utopian project of the day. And 
Bancroft, in his sophomorical view of men and things, to| there is authority for saying, that this was the especial pur- 
discourse of everything under the sun, to put forward| port of the assemblage. The amiable Mr. Killian, who pro- 
in glittering columns his own personal and_ political | posed to pistol Mr. Raymonc, refused to speak though loudly 
opinions, just weaving in a bit of Lincoln green called for, alleging as a reason, that “the meeting was in- 
here and there, by way of connecting together his tended for political effect at Washington, and he preferred not 
string of fantasies. But was it needful or graceful to spit | to appear in it.” 
upon the grave of Lord Palmerston, by way of watering the| Political effect at Washington? It has come to this, then? 
laurels he imegined himeelf planting for his own hero? Was| The great blow is to be dealt, by junction of the American 


of “ Arrah-na-Pogue”—these are the prominent ics in the]: 
theatrical world, and these are scarcely wy ga 
them, perhaps, is Mrs. Wood's Satanella, which is (really a won- 
derful piece of farce acting. Satanella is the heroine of the new 
farce, “‘ Who Killed Cock Robin,” now delighting the frequenters 
of the Olympic. A young lady of Meaican origin, resident in this 
city, she blends a flavour of savage wildness with the tempe- 
rate grace of social civilization, The savage element preponde- 
rates, however, and makes her an explosive character. Her sire 
is the first individual to feel the shock of this feminine 
turbulence; and, being a mild old gentleman, he is speedily 
reduced to a state of chronic trepidation which is soothed 
by a well-grounded desire for a neat, white cottage 
with emerald green blinds, wherein to dwell, in loneliness and 
peace. A Mr. Jack Raggett is her next victim. Him she mar- 
ries, under the delusion that he has slain Robin, her first love, in 
a duel at Hoboken; and him accordingly she torments. The de- 
vices of her malice are as ludicrous as they are ingenious ; but, in 
the end, Jack Raggett discovers her secret and wins her affection, 
and the close is peace—Robin, meantime, having turned out to 
be alive and faithless. Mrs. Wood, Mr. Davenport (Raggett), 
Mr. Stoddard (the sire), and Miss Eliza Newton, as housemaid, act 
the farce, and carry it off with admirable vivacity. It is impossi- 
ble to describe Mrs. Wood’s Satanella, ‘beyond saying, in one 
word, that itis brilliant. You laugh at her, from first to last, and 
you really have something to laugh at. And herein, by the way, 
is seen the merit of this farce, in comparison with most of the 
pieces that have of late been put forward as mirthful. It really 
contains something. It has plot, incident, and witty 
dialogue; whereas not a few of the ostensibly amus- 
ing plays, with which our stage has lately been fa- 
voured, exhibit only an abortive desire-to be funny. In 
real life, by the way, as in dramatic and other literature, one’s 
thoughts are often drawn t ds this distincti Every reader 
of these words has, I dare say, encountered persons, who, by dint 
of perpetually striving to be witty, have at last caused themselves 
to be mistaken for wits. 

The mirth of ‘‘Who Killed Cock Robin,” is balanced, at the 
Olympic, by the pathos of “Black Eyed Susan.” This piece is 
done in two acts, and with excellent scenery—the effect being 
only marred by a silly attempt to favour an English nautical 
drama with the Star Spangled Banner. In reference to Mr. Daven- 
port’s William, perhaps I cannot do better than repeat what I 
wrote in the Albion of January 25 1862:—As William, Mr. Daven- 
port makes us laugh and makes us cry, and that, notwithstanding 
there is little peremptory justification, in the play itself, for either 
laughter or tears. The conventional sailor—with white trousers, 
blue jacket, tarpaulin hat, long ribbons, black whiskers in a 
semi-circle from ear to ear, and an “old soger” under his 
tongue—is familiar enough on the stage, as also in the 
ingenious Mr. Cruikshank’s illustrations of the sea-songs 
of Thomas Dibdin; but he is not common in real life, as I 
peculiarly know, who am entirely of nautical lineage. Mr. Daven- 
port, however, adheres to the stage legend, and in so doing tri- 
umphs over difficulties. Only an excellent artist could so spiri- 
tedly get through the first act of ‘‘ Black-Eyed Susan,” and only 
a great actor so naturally render tne simple pathos of the second. 





































































mates; in the agonizing farewell to his wife; and, last of all, in 
that scene on the deck of H. M. ship, when, as the unearthly mu- 
sic of the dead marchysmites the heart motionless like a voice 
qrom the other world, the poor sailor comes forth to die—he 
is so true to nature, so perfect in conception and in 
portrayal, that all seems like life itself, and holds the audi- 
ence spell- bound in sympathy. 

In reference to the other theatrical topics of the week there is 
no need to write, since they have been sufficiently reviewed in 
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personal sympathy than to artistic merit. MERCUTIO. 





Pacts and HFancies. 


on the of death have been t 
decease of Gimeee the pom mrs ay 
That of Col. Maclean, Lieut.-Governor of 
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the dead Chief Magistrate of this great nation magnified, | with the Irish contingent. Will not this intimation dishearten Sonat = Hea bo et greca AA TI 
by belittling the dead Premier of a kindred people? Was| ur own immediate countrymen, when the high intelligence Ceeing Games weight j (says a sporting paper) ba 
the cbildish and forced paralle] made a whit more fitting, be-| 4nd great moral worth of the newly-enlisted advocates are asd Horomia toa of the cele- 
before the "spesker’s eyes sat the countryman of him| considered. We tremble as we record their names. But sides. Be io Gepaase Faure Of cap, and cine Sae Out” 
was disparaged? “We think not. The public, however | painful as the duty may be, it must be done, even if emotion py so familiar as that of Chifney 
reluctant to say 60, is of the same opinion. Mr. Bancroft's| prevent us dwelling on the subject. Briefly, then, the great 
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execrable want of taste has, we are glad to see, been pretty| guns of the occasion were Mr. Fernando Wood and Mr. 
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; George Francis Train—the former as a representative man of | cockm Prince Alfred may take his seat in 
malicious satisfaction of knowing that, in the very na-| immaculate purity—the latter as embodying, in his eloquence, ee me elle ay of me 
ture of things, the offender must hereafter bitterly re- nt 6 ot ak AE 2 In « conesenication fram Pico Malera, Imly, dated Jem. 4th, 
proach himself for his unworthy forgetfulness of e pardened for not giving a report of the | Mr. Hoskings writes mortality amongst the workmen 
pitality, of decorum, of official requirements, of a proceedings, and detailing how Fernando yearned for an im- | employed in the Mont Oenis tunnel ag ty we = 
promptings of gentleman, of the remembrances| mediate war with England, and how George Francis logical- So Seinanpina, The work is now at a standstili,”. 
of s some-time diplomat. It is said that Sir Frederick Bruce | !y proved that the Monroe doctrine is a “British swindle.” | The Empress of Mexico bas porchased at Jerusalem what is 
was well aware of the coming assault, inasmuch as the Ora-| Yet, we cannot omit the Zimes’ report of the clesing scene, said to be the site of the ee of the Virgin Mary, 
tion was hawked about in print by the news-boys, before it| Which proves that patriotic impulses supersede the sense of nk eee Oa siasieiae teal rend 
was delivered. We trust that this was so. A finer and| temporary ills. Whether the Reporter was justified in linking | eyer known.—------—A lively Frenchman has to 
keener reproof could not have been administered, than | bis items together, as cause and effect, is his affair—not ours. | Madame Meyerbeer to make & new opera out of the super- 
this sitting, calm and unruffied, to hear that which| He thus winds up his account: “ The meeting then adjourned, Suess gotes he welch GS eneet qmepeee couse actGnd soem 
should never have been spoken. Was Sir Frederick | snd it being made known that Mr. O'Mahony had lost his|® py — sie for Gh Siete Aeon, 
bound to the ? Not a bit of it You| pocket-book, and several others their watches, three cheers The 


were given for the Irish Republic, and the hall vacated.” 
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to commit a brought before him, but who was 
warned by his more knowing clerk to take care lest he com- 
mitted himself. So was it here. The real sufferer must have 
been the Hon. George Bancroft, unless indeed self-conceit 
and egotism had so blinded him, that the folly and falseness 
of bis own chosen position did not dawn upon him, until the 
echoes of applause had died away. 








Brama. 


Little has chanced, within these six days, to stimulate critical 
thought upon dramatic themes. Mr. Booth’s Richelieu, Mr. J. 
W. Wallack’s Lean de Bourbon, in ‘The Iron Mask,” Miss Bate- 
man’s Bianca and Pauline, Mr. Owen’s Solon Shingle, Mr. Daven- 
port’s William, Mrs. Wood’s Satanella, Mr. Schénhurg’s burlesque 


to the Marquis de Saffie bas caused in many of 
os meblanebte alacies of Borie The Marqu was riding in 
the w took fright and threw 
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stands as Senior Wrangler in the list just published. Re- 
says that four out of the first six of the Wranglers are 
Lord Au Loftus, who is Lord Na- 
pier’s successor at Berlin, and the Lord Chancellor, had re- 
@ently the honour of dining with the Queen, at 
————-—Lord Galway has met with a severe accident in 
eer. In galloping across Welbeck Park after the hounds, 
‘the. not observe some wire supports to trees recently 
‘transplanted. One of these caught him first across the lower 
of the face, and then across the throat and chest, throw- 
‘ing him backwards off his horse, and bringing him insensible 
to the ground. His hurts are net, however, considered dan- 
U8, The i tion to abolish the Garden of the 
eae has been given up. The measure was too un- 
ar. The authorities intend to erect barracks on the 
of the gardens. If the rendezvous of the unruly 
ts cannot be cleared away, they are determined to have 
eye and a hand upon it.———- Punch has a ical wood- 
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been made to induce him to rescind his determina- 


tion.—————Electro-plating must be a 
The will of Geo 


profitable business. 
near Ruthin, Den 


Richards Elkington, late of Pool 
hshire, formerly of Birming bam, electro 


. | Plater, has been proved in the London Court. The person- 
touched 


alty was sworn under £350,000, which means that it 

upon that vast amount.———_—A Chinese is to 
be issued in London, under the title of the Flying It 
is intended for circulation in China and Japan, and isto make 
4n appearance once a month, io time for the overland mail. 
Moritz n, brother of the actor, died . 
He led his brother so much as to be frequently mis- 
taken forhim. He was twenty-nine years of age, and had 
many friends in Boston. ——Mra. Stonewall Jackson has 
written a letter stating that the contributions that are called 
for in her behalf are given under a false impression, and it is 
inconsistent with her ideas of rectitude and honour to 
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cut, of an old qestomes sitting at table, after dinner, with a 

youthful guest. The e is thus given: “ Mr. Brown: 
That wine, Sir, hes been in my cellar -and-twenty 

sere last ‘Chrlatmes | hi pao a a am = 

. Green ( ly anxious ease). ‘ Has it really, Sir 
must it ere been when it was oO ian 

Join Moore, R. N., whose death we 

‘was a nephew of Gen. Sir John Moore, the hero of Corunna, 

after whom he was named. A wag says that gallantry 

in saving lives, in shipwrecks, is to be rewarded with a na- 

tional medal. It will be called the Seawater-loo Medal. 


1 papers 
letters of the late Walter Sayage Landor, in order to the writ- 
‘ing of that clever man’s biography. The Prince of Wales 
has sent a handsome bridal present to Mrs. Henry Johnson, 
née Harriet Lane, in acknowledgment of the courtesies ten- 
tered him at the White House, while that lady presided there. 
(beautiful estate of Donavourd, on the line of 
the Highland Railway, in Strath Tummel, has been 
by George Gordon, ., Bt. Andrews. 
@ were aware that Adah ken was a very grand 
personage; but we were not Lay ay for the following curi- 
ous announcement, which we in a New York week! 
paper: “Menken is coming over in a steamer or two.” Th 
slightly surpasses the case of the two men, who came over in 
three shi The murrain has not visited the Queen’s 
we dairy farm, or the Prince Consort’s model farm, at 
dor, the disease has been fatally prevalent in the 
our’ . All the royal cattle have been vaccinated, 
————The united age of the eight British law Lords 
amounts to 600 years, giving an average of 75 each. Lord 
Brougham is the senior, being 87; and Lord Romilly, the 
Joungest, being 68. — r Frederick Pollock, the Lord 
Baron the Exchequer, completed his 84th year on 
January 12, and has sat on the bench longer than any jud; 
of whom we have any record in the history of English re. 
. He has been twice married, 
































themse' 

have been formally delivered to Mr. Gosc!:en, by the Queen, 
Osborne. iy & curious “ concatenation,” Valentine's 

Day was Ash- Wednesday. It was remarked during the 

ypeneh gouatiation <6 Lion Amoureuz at the Comédie 


quent passage in defence of the 
of bya A! pee chy oo omg WY coe were loud cries of “ bis” 
from pees ouse, but passage was not repeated. 
curious innovation appears in that corner of the 
London Times, in which are announced. On one 
and the same day, we see that a Mr. Moss, “ widower,” es- 
a Mrs. Mocatta, “ widow ;” and that John Williams, 

-. “ son-in-law of Goongs Chinen .;” has taken to 
himeelf another bride. “widow ” might have stipula- 
ted for the double avowal; but we are at a joss to account 
. Williams's desire to trumpet his earlier loss. 
Lord Alfred Paget was on his way a short time to dine 
with the Queen at Osborne, and in conveyin + apt ag 
from the steamer at Ryde Pier, one of the pastors qusciaesly 
jet fall into the water the portmanteau containing the court 
dress of his lordsbip. The pier company have consented to 
damage sustained. ‘The Ear! of 

Cork, the new Master of the Buckhounds, has made his ap- 
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pearance in the bunting field. During their process of 
sight-eceing, the Prince and Princess of Hohenzollern passed 


sewer of Paris. Their curiosity got the 
daintiness. M. Henri de Rochefort, a 
writer in the Hoénement, and Prince Achille Murat, recent! 
fought a duel on account of an article in which the Prince's 
name side by side with that of one of the demi- 
reps The former was wounded in the leg. 
A scullin is likely to be rowed, next summer, between 
James Hamill, a Pittsburg, Ohio, man, and Harry Kelley, 
called the English = it is supposed that the first 
contest will come off in June. The course on the river Tyne, 
nesr Newcastle, will — be selected by Hamill, as it is 
said to be the best in England. By selecting it, too, he will 
be sure of securing a strong body of partisans, as bitter 
rivalry exists between the oarsmen of the Tyne and the 
Thames, of which latter Kelley is one.——Three of Raphael’s 
famous s are missing. The are the Stoni 
of Stephen, Paul's Conversion, and Paal in prison at Philip 
is a d of an eleventh, the Coronation of 
Virgin, also lost.—-——A very commodious sanitarium for 
poor Parsees has just been inaugurated at Bombay. The 
cost and endowment, amounting to six lacs of rages (900 - 
000), have been defrayed by Merwanjee Framjee ya 
wealthy member of the P. nity. ———_——Lieut. 
Col. Lambton, of the Scots Fusilier Guards, has just been 
marrried to the Lady Victoria Campbell, eldest daughter of 
the Earl and Countess of Cawdor.———Up to the 25th of 
last month, the official returns tell us that in roand numbers 
107,000 animals had been attacked, and 63.000 perished 
the a ery Rdwia was clestok 
President of the Royal Academy, in succession to Sir Charles 
Eastlake But he declined the office; and an effort has 
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reported in our last issue, | 7ridu 


Are | enthusiastic 


them. She begs that efforis made to raise funds 

for her “relief” may be immediately stopped. 
That was good adyice by the President of the State Agricul- 
tural Society, on presenting a silver cup to a young man 
who had won the first prize at a ploughing match. “ Take 
this cup, pe Ragen! friend, and remember always to b 
deep and shallow.” A reporter of the 

né disguised as a female, learned from a professional as- 
trologist of that city, that he was a widow, shortly to be mar- 
ried tofa middle-aged gentleman, abd to take a bridal trip to 
Europe. —A correspondent of the Pall Mall Gasette 
calls attention to two “ honest advertisements.” The first is: 
“ A country clergyman would fee! most thankful to any bene- 
volent lady-who would kindly take into her service a strong, 
motherless girl of sixteen, for whom he is anxious to a 
home, but cannot recommend for honesty and truthf 4 
Address A. B. Stock, Ingatestone, Essex.” The second: 
“Dog. Required a kind master for an excellent black re- 
triever dog. Owner parts with him on account of savage 
tendencies. Address P. A. P., Post Office, Clifton.” 
Horace Greeley has been elected President of the American 
Institute. 

















Obituary. 


Mrs. C. Newton.—The short muster-roll of English fet 
male artists has losta name of high distinction, and stil 
higher promise, in Mrs. Charles Newton, who died premature- 
yy. at 33, of brain fever following on measles, just after the 

wn of the new year. Mrs. Newton came of a family of 
artists. Her father, Mr. Severn, our p:esent Consul at Rome, 
is known, both by his pictures in oil and fresco, and as the 
friend of Keats, whose deathbed he soothed by his devoted 
care. Her brothers are both artists. Miss Severn early be- 
gan the practice of art, an’ by her heads in pencil, crayon, 
and water-colour, and still more by her exquisite copies in 
water colour from the old masters, had aisealy won for her- 
self both reputation and profit, when five years age she mar- 
ried Mr. Charles Newton, the Superintendent of Greek and 
Roman nities at the British Museum. After her mar- 
ewton became even a more d and consci- 
en labourer in her art than before. Following her hus- 
band’s studies with the double interest of a devoted wife and 
os Ly past ‘oe a ply to the bee ged 4 
rare faculty of ren e thoughts of great minds which 
till then she ,, means of the works of the 


latter may be illustrated by an my ry alike to 
student and master. When Ary Scheffer saw a small co 
she had made in the Louvre of the beautiful head, com 
called Raffaele’s “Fencing-master,” but more probably a 
work of the elder Francia’s, he took it to his atelier, and hold- 
ing it up to his assembled pupils as an example of what a 
copy should be, and of what he had never succeeded in get- 
ting from their labours in the Louvre, asked them how they 
liked to be excelled by a young English lady. Mrs. Newton 
executed on a large scale a great number of draw from 
the finest antique sculptures and vase paintings of 
seum as illustrations of her husband's lectures. These draw- 
ings have been pronounced by very 
passed for truthfulness and for their rendering by equivalents 
of the untransiatable and inimitable qualities of the finest 
antique art. There is the same rare quality in her drawings 
from the sculptures discovered by her hb at Budrun 
and Caidos, which are photographed in his history of these 
discoveries. In oil painting Mrs. Newton was labouring ener- 
getically up to the time of her lamented death.—Zimes, 
Mr. A. J. 8cort.—We have recorded in the Albion the 
death of the above-named Professor of Mental Phil y in 
Owen's College, Manchester. “ Mr. Scott,” says the 
“ was one of the earliest and one of the most powerful of our 
lestuoena fe Edinburgh. He gave short courses on the Philo- 
sophy of History, of Literature, on Dante, on Mental Philoso- 
phy, &c., and always with distingw’ acceptance. You 
felt in bis lectures that he came there, not thoughtlesshy it is 
true, but not with ready-made thought, much lees ready- 
made words; he was going to think aloud, and before you, 
Instead of telling you of his mental experiments 4 
he, like a high spiritual chemist, performed them 
_— your mind. He asserted the spiritual, the invisible, 
permanent, as enfolding, overshadowing, and transfigur- 
EP hemes history, foestere, and work. - be 4 this that 
m religious teaching so ressive, so simple, 80 apos- 
tolic, and to the quick. He coal Wong live in the hearts 
minds of those who had the privilege of seeing into his. He 
had been for some time in failing health. Those who should 
know best say that with him has died more knowledge of the 


Mr. Scott died Professor of Mental Philosophy in the Owen 
College, Manchester, of which he was originally . 
but found the work too much forhim. His father was one of 
the parish ministers of Greenock ; and left the church at the 
time of the ‘ Row’ controversy.” 


Mapame Saqui.—Madame Saqui, the rope-dancer, whose 
fame dates from the beginning of this century, died very 
lately, in her 80th year. It is recorded of her that on the oc- 


g 


Rome, she offered to dance on a rope between the two towers 
of Notre Dame. Napoleon» refused to allow the exhibition, 
Subsequently she appeared, in defiance of the Emperor’s pro- 
hibition, on ber rope, in the midst of a display of fireworks— 
a. fonh age novel, 000 sna yy ap pat 
men en eard that Emperor was in a great rage 
at big command having been , she said, “ Tell him 
to give orders to his iers, let us risk our lives as 
we like, for ‘ our‘giory.’” She made a large 
little theatre on the du Temple, which for many 
Delassements 


bore her name, and afterwards became 





the 
ues, and then purchased with her savings Voltaire’s 


Italian masters. How thoroughly she had accom: the| te 


critical judges unsar- | the 


casion of the birth of the First Napoleon’s son, the King of the 





house and —_ at Ferney, but was very soon obliged to 
sell it, and during the latter years of her life was in great pov- 
erty. Only four years ago she danced at the Hippodrome, 
where, at the age of seventy-six, it was a wondrous but sorry 
sight to see her. 


pitals, one of the Queen’s physicians. He saw much active 
and was much distinguished, in the Caffre campaign un- 
and in the Crimean war.—Major Donald 
‘Queen, KH, late of the 92nd Regt., formerly of the 7th, 
anda military Knight ot Windsor. For some years he was bar- 
rack-master at and Perth. He had seen much active 
service in the P ula, and had received the silver war medal 
with no less than nine clasps. He was in Gen. Picton’s division, 
and was severcly wounded at Fuentes d’Onor, and again at 
Toulonse.—At Solferino, Natal, Lieut.-Col. Blamire, Wun Regt — 
At East Morningside House, A. Montvomerie Bell, W. 8., - 
fessor of Conveyan in the University of Edinburgh.—At 
Chard, ene G. Henley, Lieutenant R N.—The Kev. 8. 
Roffey Maitland, D.D., F.R.8., and F.8 A., well known as an able 
antiquary and scholar. For many years he held the office of Li- 
b and Keeper of M88. at Lambeth Palace.—In London, Lt.- 
Col. ery —At Mean Meer, India, Lieut. Stephen Pitt, 82nd 
Regt.—At Bayswater, Lieut.-Gen. John Twiss, R. E.—At Clana- 
borough Rectory, North Devon, Lionel C. Barber, Captain R. E. 





Appotutments. 


r. H. Fenwick, M.P., is gazetted a Lord of the Admiralty.— 
r. A. R. Adams, of the Midland Circuit, to be Recorder of Bir- 
mingham, v. Hill, res —Lord Dunfermline, Dr.‘John Brown, and 
Mr. John Tait, Sheriff of Linlithgowshire, to be additional mem- 
bers of the Royal Commission upon Education in Scotland. —The 
Rev. J. T. Rowsell to be an Honorary Chaplain to the Queen.— 
Mr. W. Baring to be an Attaché in the Diplom. Serv.—Mr. James 
Paterson, barrister, author of two treaties respectively on “The 
Fishe ws” and “The Game Laws,” to be one of the — 
comm' mers for English fisheries, under the Salmon Fisheries 
Amendment Act, 1865. His colleagues are Rear-Adm. Wallace 
Houston and Mr. F. Eden. The commission is to continne for 
two years. 





Army. 

Tue Rvuseran Army; A Repvuction.—According to an 
article in the Inealide Russe, quoted in the St. Petersburg cor- 
respondence of Le Nord, a considerable and progressive dimi- 
nution in the strength of the Russian Army has taken place. 
In the spring of 1864 that Army comprised 1,185,000 men and 
96,000 horses. On the ist of Januaay, 1865, it consisted of 
909,000 men and 82,000 horses. At present the numbers are 
805,000 men and 75,000 horses, or less than the effective force 
which remained after the Crimean war, when the number of 
men was 818,000. This reduction in the effective strength of 
the Army had been accompanied by a diminution in the 
amount of the military budget. The sum applied to the ex- 
penditure of the Army in 1864 was 152,155,000 roubles, in 
1865 it was 127 831,000 roubles,and for the current year it is 
116,589,000 roubles, or a total saving in three years of nearly 
36,000,000 roubles. 


The losses in the 1ith Regt. have been terrible, and have 
caused much comment. The 2nd battn. is ordered from 


in hospital, invalided, or dead. 
draft for Hong Kong has been countermanded ; it will 
20th June, and then for India to meet 


will procved to Dover, and be quartered there in succession 
tothe 2nd battn. 60th Rifles ——Tbe 53rd will go from Ire- 
land to Gibraltar. in a few months——-The 83rd has just 
moved from Sheffield to silluinel puuine woe of Cambridge 
has lately performed a gracefal act of justice towards the Royal 
E z in garrison towns, an ~~ 4 or 
took D 


Tegret to read that several Sepoys of the 37th Native Infant- 
‘Eoegp Dean. convieees Dpcconmmast al of mutiny at Morar. 

arose out FT cnet against cooking their 
food while “ nehters” were in regiment. They were sen- 
tenced to terms of imprisonment of from two to three years 
each. We cannot explain what “nehters” are. 


person condemn the Lords of the 

ralty for to avail themselves any longer of the ser- 
vices of one who watched for an opportunity to 
discredit upon their nd monte sheen S 
dissatisfaction in the mind as to the condition of the 
Royal Navy.”.——— _ Oberon, 3, has eniled from Ports- 
mouth for the West coast of Africa. ———The Atlas Iron and 
Steel Works Co., uf Sheffield, have received an order from the 
Government to make 300 tons of armour plates, of the extra- 
oerrel ine of sine eee, Se armoured ship Her- 
) ~~ 4 to be intended to defend the 

of vesel.——The 20, is to be broken 

— Pylades, 21, having gone from Halifax, N.S., to 
John, N.B., there was no man of war in the latter port, on 
17th inst.—An Italian 9q . of two fri- 
corvette, put into the Austrian port of Pola, in 


with 

v were between ships and forts. 

- » gaiaaeremmmencbmmanee pe, an improved understand- 
7 


Lieutenants: Blackburne, Boyes, Long, 


‘end‘C W Jones, to Topaze; Berners ‘and Farquharson to 

din gg W chars to Tore 2,0 eure 

Palmer to Tope DM Siw te Ccartn Chaphing: Rey B 
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At Sir John Hall, M.D., K.C.B., Inspector-General of Hos- 
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New Publications. 


Messrs. Harper and Brothers, who publish what they 
cal] “a Library of Select Novels,” have lately added to it a 
n@el entitled Guy Deverell. Its author is Mr. J. 8. Le Fanu, 
a novelist whose previous works—* Uncle Silas” and “ Wy!i- 
der’s Hand”—impressed us as excellent specimens of a worthy 
order of the “sensational” novel. The perusal of “ Guy De- 
verell,” however, has materially shaken our faith in Mr. Le 
Fanu’s taste and judgment. It is astonishing that a man o 
ability should bave suffered such a story to get into print, and 
still more astonishing that the Harpers should have admitted 
it into their “library of select novels.” If it were worth 
while being astonished at anything uttered by the London 
Times, we might also express our astonishment that a three- 
column puff of “ Guy Deverell,” appearing in that paper, of 
January 18th, should have lent the aid of influential journal- 
ism to i the circulation of a bad book. 

The topic of Guy Deverell is adultery. Following out the 
course of the story, which is strenuously veiled in mystery, 
we are told, and are desired to credit the loathsome state- 
ment, that an English country gentleman invited to his house 
an old English officer and his wife, and quartered them in a 
chamber, between which and his own there was a secret pas- 
sage, ingeniously contrived ; that the officer was subsequently» 
called away, on business; and that the host then proceeded, 
by means of this secret passage, to commit adultery with the 
wife of his guest. This vulgar intrigue is the staple of the 
story. The narrative is wearily spun out, its climax being 
the discovery of the wife’s crime, and the slaughter of her 
paramour, by the old officer. Other extraneous material, of 
a romantic and improbable cast, is introduced; but only to 
add the element of dullness to the element of filth, We do 
not care to dwell upon the question of probability, as affect- 
ing this novel. That is a point of comparatively little conse- 
quence. The fundamental objection to the work is its inher- 
ent rottenness of subject. Analysis of social sores is not the 
proper province of the novel; neither does any decent-minded 
man wish the details of an infamous intrigue, between 
a battered rake and a tarnished woman- of -the- world, 
to be thrust upon the attention of his family. 
Novels — especially those belonging to the Harpers’ 
“Library of Select Novels’—find their way to 
multitudes of resders, whose tastes do not incline them to- 
ward a higher class of works. Criticism, therefore, must 
sternly hold the novelist ible for the ch ot his 
writings. He has no right, in the pursuit of his living, to 
vitiate the taste and morals of the inexperienced. In the 
hands of such artists as Thackeray and Dickens, Mrs. Gaskell, 
Miss Evans, and Mrs. Oliphant, the novel is a great in- 
structor, and a source of permanent benefit to individuals and 
to seciety. In the hands of M. Le Fanu, we are sorry to 
think that it must prove—if ‘Guy Deverell” be the exponent 
of his intellectual condition—a pernicious instrument of evil. 
The Harpers ought to cancel this story, and strike it from 
their list of publications. 


We have read—with much interest in the subject, not un- 
mixed with amazement at the turgidity of the style—a Dis- 
course on Old New York, the work of the late Dr. John W. 
Francis, which haa” been published by Mr. W. J. Wid- 
dleton, of this city. "The discourse was originally delivered 
by Dr. Francis, before the New York Historical Society, of 
which he wasa member,on the #7th of November, 1857. 





rt 





The present is an enlarged and revised edition of it, and is 


prefaced by an elaborate memoir of the author, prepared by 
Mr. H.T. Tuckerman. Full details are herein given, respect- 
ing the long career of Dr. Francis, together with a very kindly 


analysis of his character, and many anecdotes illustrative of 
his eccentricity, and his love of literature and the arts, and 


ling Green ; the devastations of Yellow Fever, in 1797-1803, 
when Washington Square was a grave-yard for the victims of 
that fell destroyer; Robert Fulton struggling to bless man- 


material welfare andeducation. The reader may thus easily 


volume. Its style, as we have noted, is turgid. Many of the 
sentences are surprisingly awkward in construction. More- 
over, the work is marred by a vein of social puffery, which 
must prove especially distasteful to fastidious readers, who do 


because he happens to have written a good deal of 
history, or that Dr. Hawks is a model of oratory, be- 
cause he has done a good deal of talking. But Dr. Francis 
wrote according to his gifts. He was cordial and garrulous 
in life, and he is equally cordial and garrulous on paper. His 


. | Swinburne is the eldest son of Rear-Admiral Swinburne, R. N., 


the arts and sciences, and the advance of New York in rama ‘War of the Rebellion. By H. §. Foote.... 


Hine Arts. 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS AGAIN. 

“The Nursery and Child’s Hospital” is an admirable 
institution, and a city reader will do well in spending fifty 
cents and ten minutes, on its behalf, at Miner and Somer- 
ville’s Gallery. There he will see another California land- 
scape on a large scale, from the dashing brush of Mr. Bierstadt. 
The subject is termed a “ Storm ;” but a distant or a possible 
storm would have been the fitter designation, seeing that 
murky clouds alone indicate a threatened commotion in the 
heavens and on earth, and we must own that we have seen, 
a score of times in Alpine regions, such appearances come to 
nothing.—The best parts of this composition, made up of 
sky, clouds, peaks, rocks, precipices, gorges, trees, rivulets, 
watertalls, flowering plants, butterflies, Indians, horses, and 
deer, are to be found in the drawing and making out of the 
middle distance, and in the immediate foreground on thespec- 
tator’s right-hand corner. For the rest, we cannot call this 
a high-class picture, nor believe that it will, with the judici- 
ous, add to Mr. Bierstadt’s well-earned reputation. Never- 
theless, it is large and showy, and appears to please the pub- 
lic generally. By all means see it, and determine on its 
qualities yourself. 





divine the nature of the interest which appertains to this 


not believe that Mr. Bancroft is the greatest of historians 


book, like his memory, will have its place in the minds and 
the libraries of antiquarians. Its anecdotes alone must give 
it that sort of vitality. One of these, by the way, is curious, 
and is calculated to inspire just indignation. Dr. Francis ad- 
mits that he obtained possession of the skull of George Fred- 
erick Cooke, the great’ actor—whose monument, erected by 
Edmund Kean, may still be seen in St. Paul’s churchyard—and 
that he lent it, to be used as Yorick’s skull, upon the stage of 
the Park Theatre, one night, when Hamlet was being acted 
there, the property-man having neglected to provide the 
necessary death’s head. “I was compelled,” says the Doctor 
—see page 292—“ to loan the skull of my old friend.” He 
also admits that the skull was passed around and commented 
upon at a meeting of what he calls “the Bread and Cheese 
Club.” The reader of these anecdotes will form his own 
judgment as to the character of such transactions. To our 
taste they emack of vulgar cruelty. 


. PHOPOGRAPHING PICTURES. 

Judging from three specimens of the process, sent us by 
Messrs. Gellatly and Lecky, it would seem as though the 
chemical ingredients in colour still. baffled the painstaking 
manipulators of sun-light.—Three very pleasant subjects are 
they, these three by Mr. J. G. Brown, and doubtless well 
drawn and painted. One of them, and far the best of the lot, 
is “The Little Queen of the Woods,” a pretty young girl, 
leaning against a rock in a woodland scene, hat in hand and 
head garlanded with flowers. The pose is simple, the expres- 
sion naturally and agreeably rendered. Yet throughout, 
save in the largest tree-trunk, there is a general flatness, 
and the accessory details are confused.—“ Peeping over the 
Leaves,” on the other hand, a young lassie in “ bosky dell,” 
is painfully violent in its contrasts of light and shade ; while in 
the third, “ A Light Heart Carries a Heavy Burden,” represeat- 
ing a ragged and shoeless, but smiling, boy carrying a head-load 
of faggots along a rural path, the difficulty is to make 
out whether the effect is that of a snow-piece, or of an excess 
of high light—a difficulty which always besets one in looking 
at Stereoscopic views, but which ought not to be found in a 





Mr. William Stuart, the manager of the Winter Garden 
Theatre, has put forth a very interesting little pamphlet, con- 
taining the play of Hamlet as performed by Edwin Booth, 
together with an introductory account of the topic and 
character of the play, and quotations from old-time criticism 
on several of the renowned personators of the melancholy 
Dane. The pampblet is embellished with illustrations, re- 
presenting the principal portions of the scenery used in pro- 
ducing the tragedy, at the Winter Garden. To students of 
the stage and admirers of Mr. Booth’s Hamlet, jthe little work 
must prove especially acceptable. 





A circular, trom the publishing house of Messrs. D. Apple- 
ton and Co., of this city, announces, as “ in press and shortly 
to be published,” 7he Origin of the Late War, by Mr. George 
Lunt, of Boston. It is not our practice to notice books in 
advance of their publication. The author of this one, however, 
bas been for many years associated with journalism, and 
that fact must be our warrant for thus heralding the enter- 
prize of a fellow journalist. Mr. Lunt is well known as a 
prominent member of the Conservative|party, in this country ; 
end, judging from the prospectus of his work, we infer that it 
will aim to demonstrate that the late civil war was forced 
upon the American Republic by the party knowu as the 
Radicals, The period covered by the work is that extending 
from the time of the adoption of the Constitution to that of 
the final outbreak of hostilities. In referenceto the manner 
of the argument, we may safely anticipate that it will be both 
temperate and vigorous. We trust that Mr. Lunt’s book will 
prove to be really serviceable to his countrymen. Its justi- 
fication—now that the war is over, and the great points of 
difference between the North and the South have been settled 
by the arbitrament of battle—consists in the fact that the true 
policy of the future is only to be safely determined by an 
intelligent stady of the fluctuations of the past. 

Mr. Algernon Charies Swinburne, the new poet, whose 
‘¢ Alalanta in Calydon” and “ Chastelard” have been noticed at 
length in these columns, intends presently to publish a collec- 
tion of his miscellaneous poems, written in the course of seve- 
ral years past. He also proposes to edit, for Moxon, of Lon- 
don, a selection from the poetical works of Lord Byron, and to 
preface the volume with a critical essay on that poet. Mr. 


The high recommendation appended to the Publishers’ card 
compels us to this plain-speaking. 


—_——-9—__— 
A NEAT SAMPLE OF TRANSLATION. 


“ Traduttore, traditore,” says the Italian proverb. It 
with some unlucky wight, either al 
inflicted on the ‘offspring of hia brain by 
the power to foresee the dire ca- 
by them on his brotherhood in future 


that two qualifications are essential to 
translator. A thorough acquaintance with 

the language used for the reproduction, bei 
om, eee intimate knowledge of 
48 @ rather remarkable instance of the ab- 
these qualifications in a translator—or rather, 
& translatress, for the wonderful offender to be nted ia 
announced as a lady—a few extracis from a sur ing mysti- 
fication which a few months ago in the columns of 
+ @ French daily paper, well known for 
and for that, or some other reason, 
and generally read in Paris, The 
time beforehand the appearance 
Mutwel Friend;” and the lovers 
name is Legion in France, were on 
of expectation. At last it came, bearing the title 

It came to grief, and that as deserved] 
to the above-named panes 
guide, and, like Mrs, Merdle, 
nonsense about them. So, 
dark during six feuilletons 
on Aha apes though 
protested @ appearance of 
demanded with a loud ry. not bbe > 
the k enigma, or its immediate with- 

t a 


i 


and comes of an old Northumberland family. His mother is 
a daughter of the Earl of Ashburnham. He is described to us 
as a little man, with a large head and a long neck, and is said 
to be exceedingly eccentric in his habits and manners. His 
works bespeak him one of the great poets of this century, 
albeit he is morally unripe. 

There is no Jack of useful compilations, to assist the busi- 
ness man, in this busy age. Many such find their way to our 
table—among others, of recent publication, being The United 
States Tariff, arranged by E. D. Ogden, chief entry-clerk, at 
the New York Custom House. Mr. P. E. Bogert, of this city, 
is the publisher; and he puts forth the work in a neat 
pamphlet form. 

Still another compilation, of kindred character and value, is 
The Merchants’ and Banker’ Almanac for 1865, which contains 
an immense deal of information for mercantile and financial 
men, and which is published at the office of 7he Bankers 


the Sphinx remained 
teous consequence. 
of moral rE ht was en- 
translatress and Mr. Twemlow as to 
effectually demolish the other. All 
in the book sw more 
punishment administered by the 
object of -her attention, suf- 
all. The inoffensive little gentle- 
the instrument of inflicting such 
all who should attempt to unravel 
of his ween 6 as to render chase- 
le. Witness the following introduction 
pty ne 1 mre Ae 6 ye me “Tl y a dans Je quar- 


ames, 00 quand il ne sort pas, il est rem - 
dessus d’uve écueie de Duke re, un meuble de salle & 


He 





ui les Veneering sont un 


perpet . germain de lord 
igew ce meuble inoffensif, qu’on appelle Tweml 
seplnstedaas maintes familles la table o manger a Veta 


normal. 
“ Mister et Missis V eneering, 
diner, prennent Twemlow pour 


table te 
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Surry <i Nest ; or, the Memoirs of a Stafl-Officer serving 
in May wee ted from the MSS. of Colonel Surry. By John 
Esten Cooke.... Bunce and Huntington.——Miliiary Measures of 
the United States Congress, 1861-1565. By H. Wilson..... D. Van 
Nostrand.——Walt Whitman’s Drum =. .. Bunce and Hunting- 
ton ——Social Life of the Chinese. B v. Justus Doolittle.... 


od one, organisant un 
S, ui mettent des ral- 
cest-a-dire lui ajoutent des convives. Parfois la 








He — of Education, Drawn from Nat d Re- compose de Twemlow et de six personnes; parioi 
fection, and Applied to Femole Education la. the Upper Classes. | 00 la tire Jusqu'aux derniéres limites du possible, ct Twemlow 
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lacés an milieu ne la table, se font vis-A-vis & distance de 
wemlow ; car plus celuici est est déployé, plus il est loin du 
centre et se rapproche cu buffet ou des rideaux de la fené@tre.” 
Is it surprising, after this magnificent heap of nonsense, in 
which common sense, good language, the merest elementary 
principles of mar, are most ly outraged, that the 
subject of it should become thenceforth an object of general 
fear aud execration? The very stops themselves seem to 
beve gone mad, and to be, like so many ill-disposed police- 
men off duty, taking a little relaxation by joining in a public 
di bance on their own account. Twemlow and the table, 
the table and Twemlow, commas, colons, and semi-colons 
inextricably mixed up together, in stark staring ravigg mad- 


ness. 

Were it not for the total absence of any vestige of the 
comic element, and divers other reasons, social and political, 
the recent alliance, and so forth, one might suppose that the 
author of this extraordinary specimen of literary reproduction 
had been bribed by our enemies to travesty our author, and 
with him the manners and customs of his nation comprehen- 
sively. She leads her countrymen to suppose that the 
English “ garb of woe” is the colour of pea-soup, by represent- 
ing Boffin, Boffin in deep mourning for his master, as weari 
& paletot puree de pois? (This is the translation of a peajacket. 
Anda little further on, the lady changes the dissolving view of 
beads on Podsnap’s forehead into a row of indiscreet buttons on 
his abdomen / If she really considered them so indiscreet, why 
did she not (being, as transiatress, mistress of the situation) 
dispose of the indi t buttons on other parts of his person— 
on his gaiters, for instance? But the word bouton, signifying 
either a button or a pimple, according to circumstances— 
—there being but one and the same termin French for the 
two objects— we shudder to think that she may have had a 
darker meaning still, and, by this ambiguous interpretation, 
may have intended to authorize maliciously-disposed 
foreigners to believe that we ne ight adopt for occasions of 
social festivity and others the light costume of the Red 
Skins : which fact could alone render such a detail possible. 

Once more, take a specimen of Twemlow shrouded in 
more impenetrable mystery than ever. “ La premiére foi que 
Twemlow 4a rencontré Veneering, c’était au club, od ledit 
Veneering ne connaissait personne, excepté l'individu qui le 
présentait. Cet individu lui-méme ne copnaissait le nouveau 
membre que depuis deux jours et paraissait @tre son ami le 

lus intime. Une rouelle de veau, scélératement accomodee par 
cuisinier du club, cimenta leur union séance tenante.” 

Are the two ast original lines high praise of the English 
art of conking, or the contrary ? They contain the most posi- 
tive affirmation that the cooks of the London clubs have a 
particular manner of dressing fillets of veal, which dish, par- 
taken of by individuals desirous of uniting in the bonds of 
pyee immediately cements the bonds then and 
there and for evermore ! 

Is it wonderful, when such astounding incom cy as 
that of this translatress can find its way into a Parisian news- 

per conducted with intelligence and enterprise, that we in 
Buyland sometimes hear intelligent Frenchmen—at the dis- 
advantage of not being able to judge for themselves in the 
original, and therefors left at the — of those who profess 
to make them acquainted with Eng literat d 
as a villanous hypochondriac, cores in blood- 

descriptions of crime,and emphatically declaring 
the creations ot Byron to be all bosh ! on the ground that the 
last named poet had a cloven foot, and the weakness to desire 
to hide it? Handed over tc such intolerable translators, what 
benefit are likely to derive trom the reading of Hamlet 
or Childe Harold ?—AU the Year Round. 








——@— 
ORATORY IN PARLIAMENT. 


“ Who is the first orator in England?” an eg 
pid person once asked Lord Brougham. “ Lord y 
doubt, forgetien the Henry ‘Brougham who. (euiefly heard in 

ou! enry who ( y n 
foter dapetet Boehal Science Congresses) had once, as the de- 
fender of Queen Caroline and the champion of Parliamentary 
Reform and Negro Emancipation, made all England ring with 
his fame. Now, however, though Lord Derby | does not 
stand second as an orator even to Lord ham,in the general 
— of Englishmen, it is not at all so clear that the leader 

the Tories is the first orator in the country. The “ Rupert 
of debate,” whose head charges in the Commons some- 
times threw the Liberal ranks into confusion, suffers in the 
Lords not only from the influences ot time, which has taken 
from the timbre of his once so ringing tones, but has also been 
gradually allowing some of his most remarkable powers to 
rust from disuse, partly because the of the House 
of Lords is too cool for his native fire. dg 4-H 
never finds in it a foeman worthy of his © extinguish 
& pretentious Duke of Argyle by a felicitous anecdote, or to 
banter an amiable Lord Granville, whom the most v 


jously stu- 
by is the 













his way of thinking men whom a more persuasive and con- | mory of the good Prince whose loss we all deplored. Statues, in 
descending style of reasoning would easily gain over. It is | far greater number than ever was accorded to an English Worthy, 
unnecessary to say how successful has been his management have been reared in honour of the lamented Consort. Though it 
of the public resources, or how frequently he has taken a/| is now just ~ § since Nelson was laid in St. Paul’s, our 
Parliamentary majority almost by storm, and gained from all | <teat sea-captain’s monument is unfinished—we hear nothing at 
quarters the support of measures which had previously been | 4. of the national monument to our great land-captain, th tgh 
regarded by many with disfayour. But, nevertheless, we do | it is more than thirteen years since Wellington was laid b 

not consider his Budget speeches, as a rule, the best of his side of Nelson—but the most splendid and costly of memorials is 
oratorical efforts; an:'~the “City men” who sit them out, in | Tapidly rising, in the Park, in testimony of our veneration for 
order to have the first and fullest exposition of bis intended | Prince Albert. When this shall have been completed, will it,not 
policy, generally complain of weariness at the close. They be almost time to leave that good man’s fame to take care of it 
were more satisfied on the whole, with Sir George Lewis,| self? Society is at least half inclined to believe that enough has 
wretched speaker as he was; but Mr. Gdschen, whenever in been done in this way,and it will not be well that society should 
the fulness of time he b Mr. Giadstone’s Chancellor of | begin to smile at persntnt efforts to add tribute to tribute. There is 
the uer, will be just the man forthem. Mr. Gladstone | eally no fitness in giving the Prince’s name to the medal that is 
may be called, we think, the Tennyson of finance; for he | ‘0 reward the noblest of sea-service. The Prince had no kind of 
brings to his public expositions of it not only the powers of connection with or special regard for sea-achievements, though 
his reason, but also the resources of his imagination, and | ‘he irreverent may remark that bis own courage was shown when 
clothes them with a beauty of diction and richness of illustra- | b€ Voyaged, inasmuch as he notoriously suffered on such occa. 
tion which men delight to hear. Still it is not the less true|*!028 more than anyone else on board. Anything like ridicule 
that a simpler treatment would generally be more effective, should not be permitted to connect itself with an honoured me. 
that the subordinate parts of the subject are sometimes deve- | ™°TY- Surely many far more appropriate names might be sug- 
loped with too much diffuseness, and that the artist often gested—for instance, an Alfred medal would remind its wearers 
prevails over the statesman in these elaborate efforts. Mr. | ‘%#* ® very gallant young fellow, of royal blood, was voluntarily 
Gladstone's delivery is very good. His voice, if not powerful, | *®4 ftequeutly exposing himeelf to all the perils of sea-life—but 
is clear and judiciously modulated, bis enunciation distinct, | °Y®® better titles might be suggested. Have we no splendid ex. 
th 1 and ffected, and his gesture, though amples of daring in the cause of humanity—none in the Book of 
opalegty used and not remarkably graceful, easy and appro- Golden Deeds? Let us seorch, and in the meantime let us avoid 
priate. 




























ough nat 

ria what history, in her mildest mood, will call a mistake— Punch. 

Mr. Disraeli has few, if any, points of contact, and many of 
contrast, with his great antagonist. His great defect as an 
— ——— want of <- a wh ~~ Gladstone 

as Tat! too much. That Mr. Disrae’ never in earnest, it ~ , 
would be unjust and absurd to think, and that there are many | ™#de by au Individual who in the garb of a pauper made his 
principles of public policy which he advocates from convic- | ¥*Y into one of the workhouses, and detected various mal- 
lion, is very probable. But the appearance of hesitation and | Practices, a meeting of many of the metropolitan Guardians 
effort with which he often speaks gives a disinterested and | ¥ beld, a few nights since, at the well-known Cow and 
impartial auditor the impression that his words are not so Lee a for the so of ——— oe 
much the signs of his inward ideas, as attempts, sometimes —-; . po pay ee tke y voted into t ~ 7 
painful and not quite successful, to give expression to opin- troe bi tT sit ~ t know a ey by the was 
ions that are struggling for utterance in the minds of others; esas fey Af RA BR - = 
that he is speaking not exactly what he thinks, but rather | “2 7 ~_ Roomate wer a oe a ie e 
what others may like to hear, or he may wish them to believe. | *®°% al oe "ie hd x agree ag - no —— 
We have no doubt, however, that this hesitation is often — w nease = exally — aa mie 
affected, and we have remarked it at times when it seemed | ought Lag ay to ore, — ¥ + the A age He 
carefully designed to give more effect to keen invective or ee ee wy ob - ee ed = onthe Ch “ 
iti On comparatively rare occasions, when there babe here er yb anes con geatlemen (Cheers), 
is some great personal interest in the debate, or when the pe-| | 4 as ould be eafa. The Pall Mall G thing was to go roo bw 
culiar characteristics of an opponent have led him upon some | 20¢Y W tL t oom ~ (groans) pre a ald 
happy vein of humour, it is very pleasant to hear him. His | 04 . eee ast a on = ~~ Lael My b 
manner, 80 0! languid and listless, becomes warm and ani- did eee, (ve wee to amt to “e ooh anne th at of 
mated, his face is lit up with a glow of comic enjoyment, his nthe ree og sip oes oo - be oe of 
words come out freely and with a brisker emphasis; and the night, ry What ofall could heey | hie pla “. fhe -- s tinble 
unbappy wight upon whom he is giving for the time, as it 1) ee Sy +" 7 7 Whe aaatn nt 
were, an anatomical demonstration, wriggies uncomfortably en. lik Sir Ge ayo wh phil anthro _ exter ered i 
in his seat, and adds, by his evident sensibility under the ope- off ‘al pd ae Vey, Wane F Py - 
ration, to the general amusement. Not long ago, the Times 
reminded us of the confusion caused in Lord Aberdeen’s 
Cabinet by the sort of moral psoriasis with which Lord Rus- 
sell became afflicted in consequence of one of Mr. Disraeli’s 
sallies. The incident illustrates what we have just been say- 
ing, and is worth recalling. When Lord Aberdeen formed 
his Coalition Ministry, Lord John of course could not be left 
out, and yet was not able to make up his mind for the ac- 
ceptance of any subordinate office. It was arranged, then, 
that for a time at least he should have a seat in the Cabinet 


a 
INDIGNATION MEETING OF GUARDIANS. 
In consequence of the recent disclosures which have been 


as well as the rabble, wanted to see an establishment, 
they sent word before hand and the result was most satisfac- 
tory. (Cheers.) He only wished that the fellow had come to 
his Mr. Serbrus’s quarters, and he had had an inkling of his 
character. He should have no reason to complain of the 
water in the bath, so long as the yard pump had a handle to 
= ) said that the system hinfamous, 

b Bangbegest sp was 

and he heard asevery one of the workhouses was to be 
visited in like poe Oe the 


accustom: 
End society should be engaged, on the sly of course, at each 
workhouse, as he, Mr. Bengbegger, was certain that by law a 
man could be pugisbed for “s relief when he was not in 
cy ——_ according. lt woul potarsiag the tables fine to 
have tleman up before Beak. ‘ 

Mr. Grindfaces sald that the name of Beak made him sick, 
they talked such nonsense about the lower classes. Why, 
cven that all that had been said was true, and much 
more, what tt had paupers to anything better? Under 
wiser law- than they had now, a pauper was regarded 
woe, ato Sa flogging, and unless 

cmpenenle tradesmen who had 

years (Sensation)—he begged 

ingo, be meant who had resided in 

the same neighbourhood for years, would find their rates what 
pleasant to pay. (Applause.) 

they were met A pm there 


great deal of not merely private a, and, after a 
while, an office was taken for him in Lancaster Place, near 
Somerset House. This was an opportunity for Mr. Disraeli, 
who very soon took occasion to deplore most feelingly in the 
House the equivocal and incongruous position which a states- 
man of the noble lord’s great eminence and services occupied 
in the new Administration. He —_ could not i ne 
what the noble lord’s duties were. He had heard of an 
being taken for him in Lancaster Place. Perb the noble 
lord been appointed toll-keeper of Waterloo Brid 
House was convulsed with merriment; but Lord John took 
the matter so seriously that a new distribution of Government 
offices had to be m at once, with great indifference to the 
convenience of the parties displaced, and the Presidency of 
the Counci! was the salve with which the wounded dignity of 
the Great Unemployed was healed. 
In the same high rank with Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli, 
as a public speaker, Mr. Bright bas uadoubtedly a right to 
. He does not speak nearly so often in Parliament 
either, but his style of oratory, either there or at public 
ings, abstracted from the subject-matter of his speeches, is 
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ot opponents could scarcely wish to wound, or to tease Lord 
Russell by such happy epigrams as “ meddle and muddle,” is 
only to bring into =~ some of’ the minor qualities of that 
eloquence, limited ir in its range, but startling and ex- 
citing in its power, for which the Lord Stanley of a former 
day was so distinguished. But it is in the more popular 
branch of the Le, ure that the gilt of oratory can be exer- 
cised with most ity and treedom, as it is there also that it 
is most uently calied forth. Thitber, therefore, must we 
turn to find the men whose voices in the days we live in 
oftenest stir the heart of the country to its lowést depths, and 
whose words, faithfully recorded and carried to every corner 
of their own land and of the world, keep alive in the hearts 
of our le a traditional pride in their representative 
assembly, and make its proceedings an object of unfailing in- 
terest and emulous imitation amongst all civilized races of 
“ articulate-speaking men.” : 
Mr. Gladstone possesses the copia dicendi in an eminent de- 
ae His wealth of words is marvellous, and the unfaltering 
ncy with which they are poured forth. His ideas are also 
remar ie for clearness, order, and cohesion, and his gene- 
ral treatment of subjects may justly be called exhaustive. His 
divisions are sometimes a little too mechanical, and one can- 
not now hear of the ular “three courses” without a 
smile. A great element of his power as an orator is his in- 
tense subjectivity. He so identifies himself with his subject, 
he so makes of it, as it were, a cause to be conten for tan- 
quam pro aris et focis, that the depth of his convictions for 
\he time being gives to his matter a force, and to his manner 
an earnestness, that never fail to make an impression. But 
this subjectivity is also a source of weakness, when it leads 
him to propound what seem to him political or economical 
truths with a dogmatical authority that will not brook cor- 
rection or dissent. He seems to convey in so defiant a man- 
ner bis seitied and imperturbable assurance that any one who 
presumes to differ from him must be wrong, and wrong with 
so hopeless an imbecility in error that further argument 
would be wasted upon him, that he often fails to convert to 








worthy of admiration and imitation as almost any model 
our language. As distinguished from Mr. Gladstone, 
Bright's best efforts have more of Demosthenic power 
concentration than of the Ciceronian copiousness and 
His English is pure, terse, nervous, and masculine, cl 
earnest thoughts in vigorous and tellitg words. He does 
always 4 often carry the House be ag hy Ft 
uently shocks the strongest pre, most 
roted ee mn of the majority i but if his —, ~ 
vest themselves of personal antipathies, they wou! 
—~~ y — that  * one amo! a. ak apt te 
m of eloquence. parating men we have 
named into a class by themselves, there are — a dozen 
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members, such as Sir Roundell Palmer, Sir Mr soritibh + = am an _— = 
Roebuck, Mr. Whiteside, Mr. Horsman, Mr. Lowe, and others, or Pinner anid that the last t tlemen 

whom we would place in the second rank. Lord Stanley, - The oe gen mean could ~ 
though a first-class statesman, can scarcely be considered an wished be had had bathing of the ie = or 
orator at all, not merely from his physical defects (which we |r obetn Bat it would all blo the public iiked 8 vit 
may observe in passing he would better overcome by cultivat- oA he edn oa 


ing the lower notes of his voice), but also from the too of sensation, but that was all, and he advised his friends 


philosophical and didactic tone of his speeches. After ali | ‘*¢ easy. The next murder w ive i 

these there comes “a mob of gentlemen who speak with people's nende, 2a eae eo h _— the 
ease,” but our subject does not, for the present, admit of on tn ‘aid aon ee aban the 
farther illustrations, Londen Review . . | Universe, not their taste, not care 4 


——_—_e———— 
“ SOMETHING TOO MUCH OF THIS.” 


Our new and spirited contemporary, the Sunday Gazette, says 
that it is very probable that a new decoration will be instituted. 
At present the marks of distinction given to those who exhibit 
gallantry in the rescue of life from shipwreck are conferred by| Sxxton Wranoiers.—The great annual 
private associations only. It is now likely that a national deco- | intellects has just taken place, and another gentleman bas earned 
ration will take the plave of these less formal tokens of recogni-| the right to give himself the time-honoured title of Senior 
tien. It will be given in Her Majesty’s name, and will be in the| Wrangler. * * In order, however, to explain any phenome- 
form of a medal, under the designation of * The Albert Medal.” | non, it is generally thought desirable to know what the phono- 

Mr. Punch’'s \oyalty bas been proved too often for question.| menon is. And by a few statistics drawn from that instructive 
Without the slightest apology, therefore, he p ds to say what | volume, the Cambridge Calendar, we may perhaps put the exact 
he would have preferred to leave unsaid, for it is not the part of | nature of the change which has taken place in a somewhat 
a true friend to be silent when he should speak. Mr. Punch has | clearer 
cordially approved every effort to preserve the me_} those whose 
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although it would be very useful if some one would do for Cam- 
bridge what bas lately been done for Eton, and give us such par- 
ticulars as are obtainable of those at least who have taken 
hovuours. From the notes, however, which are ytd in the 
Calendar we can find out a good deal about the Senior Wran- 
giers. Most of those who bave in any way become eminent are 
sufficiently pointed out. We have taken for the purpose three 
periods of twenty years each, and have obtained the following 
results. In the first period, which ended 1780, we find one bishop 
_Pitt’s fortunate tutor and biographer, Tomline ; three deans 
(including the well-koown Milner) ; five archdeacons, Paley be- 
ing one of these last ; and one judge. There were also three 
professors, two of them already included in our list in other cha- 
racters. Nine ous of the twenty were thus men who obtained a 
certain amount of success in the Church, and three of them at 
jeast were men of some general distinction. Taking the twenty 
years ending 1820, we find a curious change in the result. 
‘Amongst ecclesiastical distinctions there are two bishops of no 
particular fame, and the missionary Heory Martyn, whose name 
naturally recalls that of Bishop Mackenzie, second wrangler near 
fifty years later, and almost the only other modern example of 
the devotion of a man of much University eminence to the mis- 
sionary cause. This period, however, is most marked as that} Cxrram AxrcurrecrorE IN LiverPoot.—The group of buildings 
at which Senior Wranglers became judges; Pollock being the | around the Exchange, of which group it is the centre or nucleus, 
first pame in 1806, and Bickersteth (afterwards Lord Langdale), is probably that in which the greatest wealth has been expended 
Alderson, aod Maule, the senior wranglers of 1808, and 1809, and | and the greatest effort at effect been made. Whether the impres- 
1810 respectively. Besides these, we find the names of Sir John sion created be commensurate with the vast sums lavished upon 
Herschel, of Sir John Shaw-Lefevre, and Dr. King, afterwards | the or tation depends entirely upon what the observer sets 
Mathematica] Professor at Cambridge. There were altogether | value on or store by. Certain it is, that a stranger, on a first 
four professors, two of them of divinity and one of law. During | visit to the town, could not help being struck with the signs of 
this period, then, the Senior Wranglers had taken a decidedly | wealth of which these buildings may be taken as the emblems. 
legal turn, and we have mentioned ten out of the twenty as men 








supplied at about 10s. per ton in England, while the American 
builder pays $10 per ton. If to this we add that wages in Great 
Britain are much lower than in the U. S., it will at once be seen 
that these combined advantages in favour of the Tyne or Clyde 
shipbuilders lude the question of iron shipbuilding deci- 
dedly against us. And as the experience of the last few years 
bas favoured the lusion that iron st s ere preferable to 
those built of wood, we have little to hope for in falling back 
upon our wonted supremacy in the building of wooden 
craft. 













































































while the docks and bonded warehouses are within 
hundred yards’ distance. There is also enough pad 


ey eye Castle to blow up the town. Sir George G 
to be petitioned on the subject. we 





































































Sata on THE Kine or Prussta.—We have heard so 
much about the evil relations which exist between the 
Sovereign of Prussia and his subjects that 1 expected, when 
I came to Berlin, to find William I. shrouded in impenetrable 
seclusion, or venturing abroad in a with sheet iron 
pannels, driven at a rapid rate, and closely surrounded by 
cuirassiers with their swords drawn. There is nothing of this 
kind to be seen. His Majesty’s son and daughter-in-law live in 
a much finer house and keep up far more State than he him- 
selfdoes. I saw the eldest daughter of England, and future 

ueen of Prussia, in deep mourning for the King of the 

igians, but luoking very bright and comely, taking an air- 
ing on the Linden in a carriage and four splendidly appoint- 
ed, and preceded by outriders. But the next afternoon I 
saw leisurely driving from the Brandenburg gate a little, low, 
lain open pbhewton, drawn by two plump black ponies. 
here was no escort, there were no outriders, equerries, or 
flunkies even, beyond on the box, beside the coachman, a chas- 
seur with a cocked hat and feather. No Minister Resident from 
a minor Principality could have taken the air in plainer trim. 
Reclining in 'he pbeeton, his martial cloak—and it was more 
than a middle-aged cloak—around him, and the usual spiky 
helmet on his bead, with a frank, ye old gentleman, 
with grey whiskers and moustaches, for all the world, minus 
the helmet, like one of those old gentlemen you may see, 
about five o’clock on a fine afternoon, in the season, toddling 





Inthe present attitude of the public mind it is more than 
doubtful whether the early reduction could be carried in Con- 
gress of those high rates of duty which #0 greatly enhance the 
cost of iron and necessitate high prices for all the materials used 
in the building of an iron steamer. It does seem, however, but 
fair that, if it is no longer possible to build iron vessels here, that 
the chipping interest should at least be permitted to purchase 
foreign vessels, to be run under the same privileges as home- 
built vessels. This right, however, is denied them ; so that they 
are compelled to stand still and see the shipowners of other coun- 
tries carrying off their trade.—Commercial and Financial Chro- 
nicle. 
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t : 1 1 To the majority, costliness is all sufficient, and in the battle of | from the Athenwum to the Senior United. But this was not 
en who, in various walks of life, made their names more or less) life he who has the biggest house, the greatest number of ser-| Sir Thomas de Boots or Sir George Tufts. It was William I, 
his widely known. We now take the period which ended in 1860.| vants, the finest horses—he who gives the most extravagant| Rex Borussorum. A very noble, honest, kind old man he 
al- It would be premature to say how many ornaments these twenty | spreads and the choicest wines—is considered the better and hap- | jooks, and such he is said, even by the opponents of his 
ns gentlemen, most of whom are still living, may be destined to add | pier man and a decidedly lucky fellow. But what has all this to| Miniater’s policy, to be. 
nd to the Church or the Bar. We may enumerate, however, the | qo with architecture ? ore than at first may be apparent ; for ’ ’ —- 
the different professions to which they appear to have devoted them- | those to whom these things—not to say vanities—are the sole aim| FRUITLESS CORRESPONDENCE; CHILI AND SPain.—Lord 
air, selves. We find, then, that two are dead; four appear to have | and object of life, constituting a very low ideal, must rily | Clarendon has directed Sir John Crampton, our representa- 
wes taken up either the legal or some other profession ; and the re-| be impressed most with external flash and bounce. True!—| tive at Madrid, to remind the Spanish Government that British 
an maining fourteen are all engaged in tuition; six of them are set) costliness, though not a necessary adjunct of good taste, forms | commerce was suffering from the proceedings in Chili, and a 
he down as professors either at Cambridge or some other es »| the sinews with which the greatest effects can be produced ; and| controversy of a somewhat w character followed, re- 
her and eight either hold or have held some appoiatment within their | the man who, when he has thoroughly mastered his profession—but specting the declaration made by Senor de Castro on the part 
had colleges or at a public school. The names of Professors Stokes, | not till then—can have the opportunity of carrying out his views | of Spain, that the Government of her Catholic Majesty would 
was Cayley, and Adams, who were the first three Senior Wranglers in | without the depression caused by the miserable cheese paring which | treat as a pirate any vessel cruising as a privateer, the com- 
He this last period, are sufficient to show that there is no apparent de- | so often forms an element in domestic architecture. While plenty | mander and officers and the majority of the crew of which, 
srs). cline in the intellestes! qualié y- It is remarka-| of money is a sine gua non for the prodgction of great monumen- | should not prove to belong to Chili, and which may not have 
no- ble that, although schoolmasters of all kinds have a nataral ten-| ta) works of art, we would wish it to be distinctly understood | its letters 0 marque from the Republic. The English ambas- 
ded dency to the Church, only four of our last batch appear to be in | that, if the art employed is a mere bhap-hazard shuffling about in | sador pointed out that this course was contrary to the law of 
ald orders ; whereas there were at least six in the period from 1801 | the dark, without a central guiding-ligbt to steer by, the greater | nations ; but he does not appear to have made any impression 
“he to 1820, and considerably more in the previous period.— the expenditure the more worthless the result. The plainest| on the Spanish Minister. 

paper, Jan, 27. brick warehouse in the town is infinitely superior, as a building, 

s of Tue Queen’s Tarrp Son-1n-Law.—We gather from the Ger- | to that large agglomeration of protruding plate-glass bubbles in| A BEAR ON Frre.—The guardians ofthe Garden of Plants, 
able man papers the following notices of Prince Christian of Schles- | Water Street, termed Oriel Chambers. Did we not see this vast} Paris, were lately surprised by hearing extraordinary howl- 
stie- wig-Holstein, the fature husband of Princess Helena.— According | abortion—which would be depressing were it not ludicrous—| ings proceed from the bear-pit. On going to the spot they 
d to to the Gotha Almanac, the highest authority on such matters, | with our own eyes, we should have doubted the possibility of its| found that one of the bears was on fire; and after vainly at- 
ent, Prince Christian was born on the 22d of January, 1831; so that, | existence. Where and in what are the beauties supposed to lie ? | tempting to extinguish the flames by rolling the poor an 
sfac- during his stay at Osborne, he has just celebrated his 35th birth- | That is a question which has troubled us in our dreams, and the | on the ground, an at last succeeded in plunging him into 
e to day. He is the second son of Duke Christian of Schleswig-Hol- | more we strive to comprehend it the farther we are from a solu-| the large basin of water intended as a bath for him and his 
r his stein, who is still alive, but who has resigned in favour of his| tion of the difficulty. Could we speak in the singular number, | fellows. It appears that the bear’s fur was set on fire by one 
the eldest son, Duke Frederick. His early years were spent at the| we should exclaim with Hamlet, “Ob, my prophetic soul—my | of the new firework playthicgs, which a mischievous person 
le to Castle of Augustenburg, in the island of Alsen, where his father | uncle!” for surely the design must have been inspired by a pawn-| had lighted and thrown into the pit.—G@alignani. 

possessed large estates, celebrated both for the fertility of their | broker, the tastes are so similar.— Builder, 

ous, soil and the Lessty of their scenery. No cloud, at that time, SaLe or Cunrosttres.—Not long since a sale out, haste 
o be seemed to threaten the happiness of the Dacal family, and under] IncRrEAsING VALUE OF LAND IN LonpDon.—The value of| Vienna which was attended 7. lectors of cu from 
owe Dr. Steffens, now prof at the University of Basle, Prince | jand in the City portion of the metropolis is becoming almost | all parts of Europe. Some of the objects of art, which belong- 
ould Christian, with his brother and sisters, received a careful educa-| fabulous. The following, which we haye had in type for | ed to the collection of the late M. Behm, who was — 
W est tion. Danish was spoken in the Duke’s family almost as much | some time gives acase in point:—The old-fashioned king- | in the Imperial Mint, fetched enormous prices. busts 
each as German, and the young Prince soon acquired a mastery not | house of Spooner, Aitwood, & Co., at the corner of Lom -| of Charles the Bold and the Duchess, his wife, carved in wood 
ae & only of these two languages, but likewise of French and English. | street, in Gracechurch-street, being no longer gr ey by Holbein, fetched £1200. Am agent of Baron James 
ot in Political events, which from the year 1840 began to assume great | consequence of the absorption of the dusiness by the - schild bid £1000 for the them, but eventually they were 
ne to importance in Schleswig-Holstein, were not allowed to interfere | solidated Bank, was lately pulled down, and the site cleared.| knocked down to a Vienna dealer in pictures and other 
; with the studies of the young Princes, although they had to ac-| 4 lease of the d for ninety-nine years was then granted | objects of art. Seven small tablets, carved in relief, by Hol- 
alek company their father to Schleswig whenever the meetings of the | py the freeholders (one of the City companies) to the Agra , fetched £200; and a little head no more than an inch 
Why, Estates required the presence of the Duke. k, at a rental of £6,000 a year. Shortly after the execu-| high, £20. A wooden figure of Adam, by Albert Durer, 
ee In 1848, however, the quiet family circle of Augustenburg was | tion of the lease, the directors of the Agra Bank absorbed the | fetched £160 ; a wooden crucifix, £48; and three small 
lander broken up. Prince Christian, though only 17 years of age, fol-| oid banking firm of Masterman & Co., in Nicholas-lane, and | all by the lsst-mentioned master, £88. Christ on the . 
soled lowed the example of his brother, and served as a cavalry officer | removed from Cannon-street to the more convenient premises | q small but exquisite painting, was bought by an agent of the 
~ ed in the comune of 1848, 1849, and 1850. In 1852, when the | of Masterman & Co., which they are now rebuilding and en- | Dresden Picture Gallery for £400. 
het Schleswig-Holstein army was dissolved by Austria and Prussia, |jarging. A customer for the lease of the cite in Lombard- 

Prince Christian had to share the exile of his family. Together | street was, however, soon found. The City Offices Company| A Brave Frencu Saror-Boy.—The Union of St. Servan 
~y - with his elder brother he went, in 1852, to the University of Bonn, agreed to purchase it, and to give the Agra Bank a premium | (Ille-et-Vilaine) relates the singular recovery of a cabin boy, 
a h- where he attended chiefly the lectures of Dahimann and Moritz | of £70,000. The former Company have in their turn, made smapense to have been drowned at sea. The Admiral D, 

Arndt. an arrangement with the directors of the London and County of , left Swansea for Lisbon a month back with a 
no in- It was here that Prince Christian met the young Prince of | Bank, to build a bank for them on the cite thus acquired, for | cargo of coal, but the following night, during a thick fog, was 
- * Prussia, who has ever since remained his faithful friend. After | which they are to pay a rental of £12,000 per annum. The/|run into by an En ship, and the damage to the jira) 
euy leaving the University. the two Peinces of Schleswig-Holetein | Tondon and County k wili, by this means, get the largest | Magon g le, the crew hastened on board 
Seay: travelled for a time in France and italy, At Rome, in particu-| cash office of any metropolitan bank, while the City Offices | other vessel, leaving benind them, in their precipitation, a 
aeanhh lar, they made a protracted etay, and devoted themselves to ®| Company will be able to let off the surplus accommodation to | named St. Julien. two vessels immediately fi 
sa, 0 study of Roman antiquities, under the intelligent guidance of be provided in the new building, at rents which will bring in|snd were soon invisible to each other, and the French 
ap aS Dr. Karl Lorentzew, the learned editor of Vitrwodus. After their | ¢19 900 per annum, making their gross annual return from | captain supposed that his ship had foundered, and that the 
ticles retura to Germany Prince Christian decided on entering the the property £22,000. From this there must be deducted | jad had gone down with her. A letter from the boy 
a Prussian army. He first joined a regiment of Cuirassiers, and £6,000 a year ground-rent, leaving a surplus of £16,000 per | however, just been received at Saint-Servan. He Ab 
en afterwards the Uhian regiment of the Guards. yt — annum, which it is estimated will pay 16 per cent. on the in-| on the wreck for three days, when he was rescued by a vessel 
Sa whose stud was one of the most famous in Germany, ince Chris- vestment. The directors of the London and County Bank | pound for America. The was, however, driven back to 
. (AP tian soo became one of the leading members of the Jockey Club | renuiit their premises in Lombard-street a few yearssince, ata | Wales by stress of weather, and the lad was put ashore at 
. for Northern Germany. He even contributed to ® sporting—or, | oo4: of more than £30,000; but they are already found to be| Milford, He is now on his way home, with three cats and a 
wonest as the Germans call it, « hippological—jouraal, which was pub-| 11, snail — Ditto. dog, which he had saved from the wreck. He relates that on 
f lished under the title of The Spur. In 1864 he again saw active , —- fin jing himeelf alone he sat down and cried for some time, 

a service, and took part in the coqupeten of the island of Alsen} Toe New InisH Banonet.—Dr. Corrigan, formerly Presi-| pat then recovering courage he got up, and hoisted a light, 

f+ “4 by the Prussians. When Count k, after defending at the| dent of the Royal College of Physicians, to which office he| and finding that water was increasing in the bold, he passed 

<4 Conference of London the rights of Duke Frederick, uded | was repeatedly elected by his brethren, has received from | the night alternately pomping and tolling a bell to attract the 

aon of the Treaty of Vienna, and disclosed the ulterior objects of Prus-| i yf the dignity of Baronetcy. Sir Dominic is uation of any passing ship, if possible. The next day he 

sia—or, at all events, of his own policy—with to the Elbe | pi vsician in Ord to the Queen in Ireland. He is the displayed a signal of distress, breakfasted and fed his animals, 

= Duchies, Prince Christian, although more of an then 8 outer of the pamp! let on education to which I referred in a] and then returned to the pump. The three days passed in 
spok "1 litician, felt it due to his brother to active service. He letter a short time ago, and in which he, as a Roman | that manner until thesignal was seen and the lad rescued. 

De, ~ remained, however, a Prussian officer till conduet of General Catholic, deprecated the establishment of denominational Bs arse 

+r bit Manteuffel, the Prussian Governor of » towards biselder | -ojieges and a chartered Catholic University. For the last} «we Lion mv Love;” PestiLeNce CHEcKep.—The re- 

sade te brother, and the approval of that conduct wy his ackeias of Count | six years the medical profession in this Country bas not been | action in the drama so long anticipated has taken place at 

nn a left him no choice but to send definite resigna- honoured by a dignity of = —e 5 7 a. length. Pousard is the hero by Canes Se opgnen ore the 
| - . Physi in Ordinary to the Queen, n , aD arkness hae been accomp! . Thanks be ren- 

oo wd He is therefore no longer in the Prassian goin, and, wie Philip Crampton, Sageon in Ordinary to B. M., died in 1858. ate yy he poet, we can at leagts breathe a purer atmos- 

eb Som Oo remain of oe official Eh ware ‘1, | That branch of the profession will no doubt expect a similar | phere in the theatres of Paris. The piece by which the re- 

English got g but welcome ose at present iM | distinction, but there may be more difficulty in selecting the | stora tion to taste and purity has been wrought is written in 

ry anety & Pee most worthy man to — it — Se canons, Le verse of the sonorous and the heroic kin ; and the pale, 

— among.the physicians. morning journ attuned and elevated to its respond a 

. = Pen ee _— fe lm na Sore _ yon hesowr thus graciously conferred on our Gintaguicees é fellow- | burst of enthusiasm which at wenches the frantic 

that they are not able to compete. as formerly, with the ships and | citizen by the Queen will, we are certain, be acceptable to the | hurrahs which 


shipbuilders of other countries. So long as the —o,, was 


— ge y, not only as an acknowledgment of the emi- 
.mbridge between wooden vessels, we bad the nence he has w 


on in his profession, tut as a dignity bestowed 
and | 00 an Irishman who had been ever identified with the people 
the advancement of their interests.” 


, 

oN, ae Da - Kefiene Benny, sens eer Mar Losec 

—— about to wed , and who has power over the 

henome F Peaged, und out « ip talhdewweggens sesmecnmagete oF nad Is Eprvsurcn mw Daxcen?—The inhabitants of Edin-| stern republican to induce him to save the be lover of 

e phono- thon to bold thelr own burgh are very reasonably alarmed at the immense stores of | his mistress from the condemnation which the traitor to the 

oats ' The secret of thie disadvantage may be found in the cost of | gunpowder kept in theit, Csstte and at Leith Fort. At the | republic deserves. The appearance of Tallien and Madame 

ae eae, [| material ; for while on the Clyde only £8 per ton is paid for pig no less than 60 tons—or 130 times as much as there | de Fontenay in the piece gives it an intense interest, and 

wee iron, the American has to pay for the same iron Cy on ne re thas Seotenms and mallibades railway-|the five acts ere with breathless eagerness by an 
poe lists; per ton ; the eval consumes ta of our veesels engines, with all their fire-boxes and multitudes of sparks, 
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tendo. ‘ ‘ah soount onacligh “a revol; Shane pemane 
auded with seem t 0 
Fhieh hadi ‘Seined of keasrdous nature to the censor.* * 
Se eet of tan bemd ent anon the eurengin of tke pantie 
: upon 
Soumn Gumted ter € yy a  ~y 
the pension he enjoys to his children has a 


with 

it has created may be found in the nature of the/ an ember of music on its altar, who sat at the grand feast 

anecdotes connected with the bi it out on the stage. | last evening, but will forever remember Parepa.” 

The op oe of General Hoche, the Comtesse des Roys, slore 
who 


preserved the uniform worn by the General during 
his last campaign, sent it as a model of the one worn by 


the actor playing the part. Marshal Vaillant condescended | o 


to bestow a lesson on Bressant in the art of eng Be 
plumed hat of the period, which — exceedingly difficult 
to manage, becomes ridiculous if han led awkwardly, from 
its heavy weight and the risk of blinding the wearer by its 
sharp point. Alexander Dumas fils writes his congratulations 
to Pousard on his success in these words: “Thank you for 
ventilating our theatre; the air had become almost pestilen- 
tial therein.” The arousing of an interest like this on any 
other subject than Cora Pearl snd her , Leonide Le- 
blanc and her diamonds, Prince Demidoff and his splendid 
offerings to Mile. Duverger, Teresa and her Bouf Gras, gives 
us hope that at last the tide has turned, and that we may yet 
beheld better things of this generation than we have had 
reason to expect. 

It is time that something were done to cleanse the atmos- 
phere of pollution which has been eating!away the very vitul 
powers of the rising generation.— Paris letter, Jan. 25. 





A Deuicate Question aT ANTWERP.—Letters from Ant- 
werp announce that considerable agitation prevails in that 
town. The Government engineers persist in their intertion 
of cutting a deep trench, required for the fortifications, right 
through a my eg, will necessitate the removal of the 
persons interred there. The inhabitants are extremely ad- 
verse to this measure, and declare that if the engineers per- 
sist they will repel force by force. As there are 11,000 men 
in garrison at Antwerp, such resistance would ve no 
chance of success, but it is easy to see that the alternative of 
calling out the military is very repugnant to the King. 


Wao's Wao rn CLARENDON’s “ REBELLION ?”—An English 
reviewer of Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion gives & speci- 
men of the wonderful clumsiness into which habitually 
allowed himself to slide when he wrote under no special 
excitement. Asa clue to the labyrinth, we may observe that 
Clarendon meant that Lord Falmouth despised Pen, and that 
Mr. Coventry supported him: 

“The Earl’ of Falmouth and Mr. Coventry were rivals who 
should have most interest in the Duke, who loved the Earl best, 
but thought the other the wiser man, who supported Pen (who 
Seoprent at the courtiers), even against the Earl, who contemned 


Here are five “ whos” in one sentence, and each refers to 
a different antecedent—namely, 1, Falmouth and Coventry ; 
2, The Duke of York ; 3, Coventry ; 4, Pen ; and 5, Falmouth. 





~ orator’s wondrous tale, since, 


uma 
rhetoric, 
of a concert 
of clearest 


* Journal, 
strewn in the path of 
given by her at New Haven:— 

harmony,” says the writer, “ rose one 
other, until the whole audience seemed lifted from 


from another | our streets ld be happil ved, and great good would 
we must cull other flowers of the ory ina Grama Peek ¥ 
Madame Parepa, on the occasion 
ave after wave 


be done to the condition 





Surrrisz Twerrn-Caxe.—We have not heard of a 


A 
the peotier surprise than that which awaited the General de 


teuffel, the Prussian Governor of the Duchies, on 


in one attempt to offer alibation. * * * All thatone/ Twelfth | cake, beautif. 
—a- the smallest objection. Some idea of the intense} could potey yt and es by ares“ L i i ot 


enjoy. 


Tame 
were Miss Toppit, Miss 0 , and Bljah Pogram. 
ous and ienenorteh Dsalgp dh 7 oy 
ying folk. Happily, they do 
writers, readers, and thinkers in America.—A 


*** Not a soul 





Chess. 
PROBLEM, No. 892.—By M. Menendez. 
BLACK. 





White to play and mate in 4 moves, 


SoLvution TO ProsiEem No. 891. 


ses 
A RR 
+ mae 

a7 

iz} 

& 

e 


1, 
2. 
8. 
2. 


> 
co 


3. R to Kt 8, mate. 


Black. 
1. B tks P* 
2. Any move 


*1. QP tks P 
2. Any move. 


The following brilliant little Game was recently played at the 


London Chess Club, between Herr Steinitz (White), and a Mem- 


A Weax Iurratorn.—The glory of the Pa Mall Gazetie| ber of the Club (Black), the former giving the odde of the 
“ Casual” is dazzling the eyes of inferior beings, Mr. David | Queen’s Knight, which is to be removed from the board :— 


White, = Black, 


Greenhall, harness or, as he to say, “army accuotre- White. Black. 
meut” maker, of 45, a applied for and obtained| 1 pto K 4 PtoKé 
relief at the St. James's yyy 4 te Q9PtKB4 PtksP 
man, however, had not the courage to “ cut off] 3 KttoK BS PtoK Kt4 
from his base,” that inte leney SS mecnsy behind bim, and 4 BtoB4 P to Kt 
besides thia, he failed, but with less judicious 5 Castles copy 
our Mall friend, at the bread and made the Pots 2 A 
effort nobly, “ ate some of the bread ” and “ tasted” the gruel, 8 Btks P,ch(a) K tke B 
but, unpauper-like, broke down at the skilley, t out his} 9 pto Q 4 tke P, ch 

an to be allowed to go, as it was only a drunken | 19 B to ginbs 
folly, He was then searched, 6s, 94d. found on bis per-| (4) This 


the eyes of Pall Mall were upon him—nay, that he was pas-| Mr. Lowenthal) to this peculiar! 


1Q 


to R5, ch to Kt3 


12 R tke P, ch o> wey 


19 
20 


K 

17 QtoQ5,ch to K 

B38 Ris gtox 
,¢ 

to geen, Bio Bag 


and wins. 


8 

move was first adopted by Morphy. Curiously eno 
charge up Y | there is no mextion made of it in the recently published 

Mr. Knox. That gentleman, who evidently felt that | in Germany.—(+) We invite the att "= dere (ea 





iets ania 3 White 


sing tence only that Calm Intelli- | has now a forced won game, but it is not so easy to discover th 
a whe fetcke pit I coma, in a Sopihae, eh per-| moves. Let the reader, before proceeding with the game, try to 
SS even on a peer—for Lord Milton and many other dis- | 1nd out the modus operandi. 





humane | rise ; or use of both 


. is a pleasant |some fri called 
sword hanging over the head of Lord Milton, or the more|though px — usi only 


Prezon-Snootine.—AN Art¥FuL DopcER.— On the Ist 
very great, and even austere. “I consider it a wae, inst. there was a pigeon match at Newtown for a thorough- 


persons bred mare, 30 subscribers at 1 guinea each; conditions, guns 
make a mockery of ap ne Be seliet, Gane eoniing 0 a8 SS Senta Gineeed &O-bees; double pues, wes offense basseh, 18 paste 
off barrels, 24 yards rise. the com- 

rs was one who elected to shoot with one of & 


a 
; 
» 


mented with the family arms, “Long live Prussia,” and 

Holstein sea-begirt, was sent to him anonymously, 
capes, Gat he and his mony | would enjoy 

and that the donor far distant would hear of it. No thought 


high. Fe ene the lacid mind of the Prussian, and the 
not represent the entire body | Frau and were al assembled at night at the festive 


board. The knife was inserted—it slipped easily through— 
it was hollow—a sham—and yet not totally so; there was 
pith inside, for on the inspection, there was a collection of all 
the old journals which are prohibited in Schleswig-Holstein, 
The farce was doubtless much enjoyed.—Court Journal. 


Lorp Brovewam Svuep.—The case of Edmunds v. Lord 
Brougham came before the Court of Chancery yesterday in 
rather a curious form. Mr. Edmunds seeks to recover from 
Lord Brougham the mortgaged debt of £5,000, which played 
& prominent part in recent disclosures. The money, it will 
be remembered, was advanced for the benefit of the late Mr. 
James Brougham so far back as 1811, and Lord Cranworth 
had expressed his = that the amount should be paid by 
Lord ugham. His lordship expressed his readiness to 
pay the sum if Mr. Edmunds would admit that he was not 
iable in law or equity to do so. This offer was declined ; 
and a bill was filed in the Court of Chancery. Lord 
Brougham paid the money into court, but in his answer he 
made certain reflections on Mr. E is, which Mr. 
on behalf of that gentleman, applied to the court to have 
struck out. Some discussion took place between counsel, and 
it was ultimately decided that the question should stand over 
till the first cause day after term, in order that Lord 
Brougham, who is at Cannes, should determine whether he 
would retain the passage to which objection was taken.— 

News, Jan. 24. 


Kyase Prano.—The secret of this great success is alone 
due to the brilliant and superior qualities of the Knabe piano. 
For harmony, sweetness of tone, great power, and a thorough 
equalization throughout the entire scale, as well as their pliant 
touch. They are universally pronounced by the — and 
the musical profession, as being unsurpassed by instru- 
ments of any other maker. One of the most prominent qua- 
lities of the Knabe piano, and one which is gout over- 
looked by the purchaser, is the superior workmanship that 
characterizes them, and it is conceded that they will retain 
their tone, and the general — of wear, far beyond those 
of apy first-class er.—N. Y. World. 














PERRY DAVIS’ 
Vegetable Pain Killer! 
‘Taken internally, cures sudden Colds, Coughs, etc. 
Weak Stomach, General Debility, Nursing Sore 
Mouth, Canker, Liver Complaint, Dyspepsia or In- 
nm, Cramp or Pain in the Stomach, Bowel Complaint, 
Painters Colic, Asiatic Cholera, Diarrhea and Dysentery. 
Applied externally, cures Felons, Boils, and Old Sores, Severe 
Burns and Scalds, Cuts, Bruises and Sprains, Swelling of the 
Joints, Ringworm and Tetter, Broken Breasts, Frosted Feet and 
Chilblains, Toothache, Pains in the Face, Neuralgia and Rheu- 
matics, 








[See Directions aecompanying each Bottle.) 


R. DE MARUNE—FORMERLY ASSOCIATED WITH 
Dr. Maynard ot Washington, the first Dentist of the Coun 
try—10 East Seventeenth Street, near the Fifth Avenue. 











For Sale by all Druggists. 





ble gun at 19 rise. After he had shot several times, STATBN ISLAND 


professed) 
taken off the right)’ he was loading the two after each 
up to = 19-yard scratch, and 


1 watched him, saw him 


in its service?” Would he have an indignant }jiterally blow his bird to 
leader devoted to him at least three times a week during his|crowd,and I saw him | 


the great Unknown himself could scarcely be 

ly treated.—Spectator, Jan. 27. 
A Parson on Pranos.—A number of Dwighi's Journal of 
Music, Boston, U. 8., which has fallen in our way, contains 
matter too rich to be withheld from our readers. Some of 
these will not have forgotten the curvet of the Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher, when he pro judgment 
Europe’s possessions in poe Sang ah ty 


lect blished in Droight! Journal of “ Chick. 
ure pu! 8 upona - 
ering Saupe Bisaeses which the reverend gentleman has 


Bat for awe oni Nee Bp Favany Bap tne poy of “ The Field. 
feased artin Chuzzlewit,” Honston, February, 
: Lrrttz Pays anp Lares Posters.—We wonder where . - 


the y ards 
on the Piano asa necessity of life. “We know,” he, 
“ that some the piano as a luxury. Depend one 
call i ora or eres, * 
lux ere b the trumpet, it rolls a 
roars like distant artillery, and in mimic \- 
deur, like the elements, The ie utterance dei 
The eye (!) cannot follow the hand. mind 


gabe cnlam © pose up with the process by which the left | ad 
w 
brillian 


rolis up black storms of sound, a wy lg tg] 
t notes, like showers of fiery sparks shot from a 
forge into the night. * * * Every Christian household, 
as industry and economy enable it, should have a 
of books and a plaac. One should not weit for a new 
nor for s fortune.” We cannot make room for more of 





soon | theatres are perhaps the 


both barrels. I waited till dinslante 
Pall Mall ever after? We fear | time came to shoot , and when he was at the 19 yards 
demanded to have his gun 


them retired into the 


F 


attention to the fact that, al- FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 
one barrel (the left, the cock 


OFFICE, 
6-and 7 John Street, New York. 
Broadway, New York. 


718 
Brinch Ofte, | Ee cephn 
Continue to Drz and Cizan Ladies and Gentlemen’s Gar- 
lattes ‘lit, Batin, Velvet, Merino and other dresses, Shawis, 
&c., CLEANED Sv’ - ¥ wie Gena Pate, Vests, 
loves and Feathers, Dyed or Cleaned. Goods re- 


it was found that both bar- BARRETT, NEPHEWS & OO. 
, 





TEXAS LANDS. 


wing Acres selected FARMING and GRAZING Lands, 
vice 
He has in this neighbourhood won several bets an 


3 chiefly in Middle and Northern Texas. 
attention of CAPITALISTS and EMIGRANTS is called 


versa. 
tee , and on the 7th of December con- be Wine locutione, a8 Sanes meaeag Cee Caoteeet ae Ga Gusta, The 





particulars apply to SOHN DICKINSON, Houston, 
or 
Correspondent} *°F J. W. DUNLOP, 


197 Pearl 8t., Box 1790 P.'0., New York. 
1866, 





the mania for big posters will stop. Really they seem to grow | ~~NGLISH GAME FOWLS.—Fancy Poultr. and Pigeons of 
as is _ hddress Box 3429 .O., N.Y} 


how little is the new piece they 
are empluyed to give us notice of it. 


Sale. Wanted a pair of Ferrets. 





a os the largest of large Dee es SAD sost LET TOOTH WASH 


ior G@ and BEAUTIFYING the 
giving 


SING, PRESERVIN 
H, and STRENGTHENING the GUMS, and 
tothe Breath. 


attract? Are plays so unattractive that a good house cannot | § T FRAGRANCE 


ee REL &, Sats, 














Vor 


I lool 
And 1 


Do y 
Now 
Do y 
And | 


Do x 
Dry t 
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